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LEEDS : MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


The week of the Leeds Musical Festi- 
val was a memorable one for us—not 
only for the music. On the Monday we 
travelled up to Leeds with the Duke, a 
train journey filled with charm and 
memories. 

Ellington is without doubt, one of the 
most captivating talkers we have ever had 
the pleasure of listening to. His voice, 
cultured and colourful, falls easily on the 
ears, his erudition is as complete as one 
would expect from one of his musical 
achievements. The subjects covered 
would surprise you (they certainly did 
us), but we can inform you that Duke 
can get swinging on anything he cares to 
talk about. 

Food is a favourite subject. Steak is 
taken three times a day, together with 
black coffee and ice cream. The latter is 
eaten by the mound, the former drunk 
with lemon, but no milk or sugar. A slice 
of lemon is squeezed into the coffee, and 
then torn in two—Duke says you can hear 
a faint scream as the mutiiated rind hits 
the hot liquid. It is certainly the most 
brutal thing Duke does in life ! 

Talking about music, Duke is 
vehement about the importance of such 
people as James P. Johnson and Willie 
The Lion Smith. They started things in 
New York—and everyone has at one 
time or another borrowed from what 
they played. Bop, he insists, is nothing 
but musical retrogression. Those well- 
known little bop phrases (he hums)}—why 
they all come from ragtime! Bop is full 
of ragtime licks; they call that progress! ? 

We did try and impress upon him that 
in our opinion he could dispens: with the 
drum solo routine; plus other parts of 
his programme which had fallen uneasily 
upon ears attuned to catch Ellington- 
sounds only. We were informed that pro- 
gramming for the vast audiences he plays 
for has been guided by experience. It is 
an effort to try to please everybody. 

But, we insisted in our smoothest 
tones, could not the drum solo be drop- 
ped at least from the Leeds shows? The 
drum routine stayed where it always had 


been and received by far the greatest 
applause of the night! “Ah”, said Duke, 
when we visited his dressing room after 
the show, “here’s my friend who knows 
all about drum solos”. 

Well, we did try! 

First house Saturday, attended by 
Prince Philip, hit the high spot as far as 
band performances were concerned. The 
Lyttelton band, in company with Jimmy 
Rushing, sat behind us with Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Dance. Everyone started 
rooting for the band, and the response 
was wonderful! Duke was in high fettle 
and gave us “Pretty and the Wolf” and 
an unusually long “Caravan” with Cat 
Anderson playing some fierce growl horn. 
But the peak was reached when Johnny 
Hodges got swinging on “Things Ain’t 
What They Used To Be!” Everyone 
really got in the groove and the band 
jumped as we have never heard them on 
this trip before. The atmosphere in the 
theatre became electric and vibrant with 
excitement as chorus built up upon 
chorus. No wonder Basie said, “wait 
until you hear that Ellington band when 
they get swinging!” We wish this per- 
formance had not been reserved for a 
select few in Leeds. 

The other musical offerings at the Fes- 
tival suffered from rank bad programm- 
ing. which a little care on somebody’s 
part could have obviated. The Jazz To- 
Day Unit was musically strong. So too 
was the rest of the bill with Muddy 
Waters and his pianist Otis Spann plus 
Lennie Felix featured as a solo pianist. 
But the whole show was presented in 
such a lopsided fashion that it all fell 
apart at the seams. Had the bill been 
presented as a musical sandwich, with the 
Jazz To-Day unit as the crusts and the 
solo artists as the filling, success might 
have been achieved—as it was it didn’t 
stand a chance. No one troubled to pre- 
sent Muddy Waters—surely a little ex- 
planation about his songs and methods of 
singing would not have come amiss— 
and so about ninetv per cent of the 
audience (those who didn’t walk out) sat 


in stupified silence wondering what it 
was all about. Everyone played well but 
the whole thing died cold through lack 
of presentation. 

We didn’t hear the Lyttelton or Dank- 
worth bands but were informed they 
both performed with credit. 

Happiest story of the Festival concerns 
Bruce Turner, who travelled alone up 
North and arrived early on the day he 
was to appear with the Jazz To-Day 
Unit. Bruce with time in his pocket de- 
cided to get in a little practice and so 
made his way from the station direct to 
the Gaumont Theatre. Entering by a side 
door, Bruce found an empty dressing 
room, assembled his saxophone and 
started playing to himself. Time passed 
with Bruce playing away quite happily— 
until suddenly without warning the door 
opened to disclose a figure dressed in a 
rather gay uniform. “Pardon me”, said 
the figure, “but would you mind stopp- 
ing that bloody noise; you’re interriupt- 
ing the film”. 

The jazz concerts in Leeds were held 
at the Odeon Theatre: Bruce Turner 
didn’t play in the first show! 

A fitting climax to the Duke's visit to 
Leeds came on Saturday when he was 
presented to Her Majesty the Queen at 
the Civic Hall. Ellington looked most 
impressive as, attired in tails, he set out 
accompanied by his manager Al Celley. 

At his invitation we waited for his re- 
turn in his hotel suite. Some time later 
he returned—visibly excited. “What hap- 
pened”? we all asked. “Man”, said Duke, 
“T got stage fright—first time in my life. 
Couldn’t think of a thing to say. She’s 
wonderful! She did ask me how long it 
was since I last brought a band to 
England. I told her before she was born 
—twenty-five years ago. That made the 
Prince laugh”. 

Duke was obviously tremedously im- 
pressed. 

And incidentally, so were we. 


THE EDITOR. 
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The StEPS OUT 


— ONCE MORE 


When a man of the musical stature of 
Edward Kennedy _ Ellington stands 
accused as “one of the two greatest 
musical charlatans in the business”, the 
time is evidently ripe for an assessment 
of his current output and standing. One 
is tempted to be charitable, but such a 
sweeping mis-statement as this cannot be 
left unchallenged to mislead other 
seekers after ducal knowledge. The slings 
and arrows of the outraged purist rear- 
guard attempt to persuade us yet again 
that “Ellington doesn’t piay jazz”. From 
the unspoken but implied viewpoint that 
they mean “traditional New Orleans 
jazz”, they are probably correct by their 
own reasoning but “jazz” as a generic 
title means much more than “trad” today 
—and for that matter always did. 

It has become almost a truism to say 
that Duke Ellington is a law unto him- 
self, and the critics who have conducted 
fruitless arguments over his comparison 
with other large bands must be legion. 
In the ‘twenties there was some justifi- 
cation in matching his early work with 
that of, say, Fletcher Henderson or 
McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, but Duke 
rapidly outpaced even these excellent 
— and began blazing his own chosen 
trail. 

Jazz history soon established him as a 
musical giant, head and shoulders above 
his contemporaries. He moulded a star- 
studded organisation which was invari- 
ably years ahead of its time, and which 
remains so today. This was due in large 
part to the static personnel, most of 
whom chalked years of im- 
pressive service under the Ellington 
aegis. A ducal record from any period, 
however commercial or uninspired, im- 
mediately identifies itself by the “Elling- 
ton sound”—a unique meld (impossible 
to define) of composition, background 
scoring and individual contribution. This 
elusive sound stands magnificently alone 
—as an example, consider how pitifully 
few are the other bands that have 
attempted to play genuine Ellington 
material. Those brave souls who have 
done so (e.g. Jimmy Lunceford, Charlie 
Barnet) have produced nothing more 
than hybrids, resembling neither Duke 
nor themselves, and with the sound 


largely lacking; the very simplicity of 
many of the Duke’s themes contain in 
themselves the seeds of their would-be 
interpreters’ downfall. One of the princi- 
pal reasons for these failures is probably 
the fact that Duke has never allowed his 
highly-personalised orchestrations to be 
published, and errors in transcription 
would therefore be unavoidable. The 
essence of the voicings (reeds, brass, 
rhythm or any permutation thereof) and 
the individualistic scores (almost always 
written with particular members of 
Duke’s own band in mind) inevitably de- 
cline to come across to us from the 
hands of others—even from so gifted a 
group as Lunceford’s, which was as un- 
assailable in its own particular sphere as 
Ellington is in his. 

On this evidence there seems to be no 
other group of comparable stature in this 
field of big-band activity, and it follows 
that the only remaining basis for valid 
comparison of Duke Ellington is himself 
—a fact obvious in its simplicity, but one 
which too many critics are only too 
happy to avoid. This leaves but one 
course of action, that of balancing one 
nominal ducal period with another—an 
awesome prospect, but one which it is 
essential to attempt. 

The preliminary headache is presented 
by the band’s massive output year after 
year—where does one begin an appraisal 
and what should be included or omitted? 
Because its history has enjoyed consider- 
able documentation and discussion, it is 
proposed to leave the pre-1940 Ellington 
Saga resting upon its well-won laurels. 
Despite objections to  pigeon-holing, 
abroad today, no apology is being made 
for borrowing and enlarging a period- 
docketing system employed in current 
writings on the Count Basie band, where 
the group is generally split into “Old” 
(pre-1950) and “New” (post-1950). There 
must also be held the mental reservation 
that each nominal Ellington sub- division 
contains the seeds of the next, which in 
turn shows the flowering of musical buds 
from the previous season’s planting—in 
other words, a certain amount of over- 
lapping is unavoidable. 

Here is the suggested “breakdown” : — 
1925-1932—The original “Old Band” 
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period, 
1932-1936—The Middle Period. 
1936-1940—The Missing Period (for 

European collectors, that is!). 
1940-1942—The Classic Period (also 

known as the Victor Period). 
1942-1953—The Transitional Period. 
1953-?—The Contemporary Period. 
—and the emnhasis in the remainder of 
this article will be laid on the last three 
sections. 

Duke’s famous 1940-1942 period is 
deservedly acclaimed as one of his all- 
time peaks, even by his own previous 
exacting standards. What more logical 
basis of comparison for the subsequent 
output can there be than these three 
great years? 

The reasons for the Classic Period’s 
magnificence are not hard to seek. Most 
of the band’s members had played with 
Duke and each other for years, enabling 
them to assimilate the leader’s musical 
patterns and outlook. This period coin- 
cided with a spell of particular inspira- 
tion for Duke; by now most of the side- 
men were of towering jazz stature; and 
there were practically no passengers. (A 
notable exception, to these ears, was 
Juan Tizol—his West Indian exotica may 
have stimulated Duke’s imaginative 
powers, as is claimed, but his personal 
contributions were no more than fuzzily 
insipid). Practically everyone else had 
already achieved greatness under Duke’s 
masterly guidance; and the 1940 group 
also witnessed the emergence of the first, 
and possibly the greatest, of the revolu- 
tionary bassists—Jimmy Blanton, whose 
demise was to leave prematurely empty 
the impressive niche of fame he had just 
hewn for himself. 

From 1941 onwards, the “Old Guard” 
departed for various reasons. It was in- 
evitable and hardly surprising, in a group 
that had slowly been built up over some 
fifteen years, that standards should fall— 
at least while another steady group could 
be assembled. The loss of such Titans as 
Cootie Williams, Barney Bigard, Ben 
Webster and Jimmy Blanton, later to be 
followed by Joe Nanton, Rex Stewart, 
Johnny Hodges, Sonny Greer and Otto 
Hardwicke, might well have discouraged 
a lesser man than the Duke forever. 
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The transitional decade 1942-1952 saw 
a constant stream of replacements—some 
made the grade, some didn’t. The over- 
all effect during these years is one of 
coasting, of leaning back on past glories 
without making any supreme efforts; and 
apart from a recorded scattering of not- 
able exceptions, it is the one period in 
the Duke’s orchestral history where it 
can be said with a certain amount of 
truth that he was slipping. His personnel 
problems must have been more acute at 
this time than during the whole of the 
previous twenty years; he was evidently 
searching for suitable men to mould into 
comparable replacements for the giants 
he was losing. When Duke found con- 
genial newcomers he kept them—wit- 
ness Ray Nance as replacement for 
Cootie, and Jimmy Hamilton for Barney 
—and he was indeed fortunate in retain- 
ing a nucleus of veterans as a foundation 
while he selected and trained his new 
intake. 

The names entering and leaving the 
ranks during this period seem to read 
like a jazz dictionary—Wilbur de Paris, 
Shelton Hemphill, Harold Baker, Claude 
Jones, Oscar Pettiford, Tyree Glenn, 
Willie Smith, Wendell Marshall and 
many more. These instrumentalists, who 
had won their musical laurels in other 
illustrious schools, were evidently con- 
sidered as temporary material until Duke 
had picked his final choices. Some, from 
the orchestral viewpoint, were excellent. 
Others were unfortunate but short-lived 
mistakes—Louis Bellson, for example. 
Here was an excellent band drummer 
who could really drive a large group, but 
his solo work was far too brashly staged 
and his few attempts at composition and 
orchestration were near-disastrous—for 
the Ellington band, that is. And Willie 
Smith . . . how had the mighty fallen! 
Those who had expected to hear his 
Luncefordian gems sparkling in an excit- 
ing new setting must have been sadly 
disappointed. Gone were the lyrical flow 
of ideas and the style which had placed 
him in the forefront of the great alto 
saxophonists; somewhere along the way 
he had acquired an unattractive buzz- 
tone and an unfortunate tendency to- 
wards repetitious phrasing—from 
Uptown Blues to rhythm-and-blues in 
one rapid lesson, in fact. Willie’s kicks 
during his stay must have been few, and 
his enthusiasm was evidently low. On 
more recent recordings it is good to hear 
him approaching his old excellent level. 

The recorded evidence in this transi- 
tional Period is patchy and much of it 
still evades European ears. Many items 
were aimed at the popular market and a 
number of others were remakes of old 
masterpieces. The inauguration, “way 
back in the middle ‘thirties, of small- 
band sessions featuring particular instru- 
mentalists were continued haphazardly, 
principally by means of the “Coronets” 
small group on son Mercer Ellington’s 
short-lived label. Comparison with Wil- 
liams’ Rugcutters and Stewart’s 52nd 
Street Stompers would indeed be 
invidious ! 

Occasional flashing beacons shine 
forth from the doldrums, however, some 
of the more memorable items being 
Swamp Fire, Happy-Go-Lucky Local 
(that decrepit-sounding tank-engine train 
record to end all train records, including 


even Daybreak Express), Esquire Swank, 
Midriff (1946); H’ya Sue, Stomp Look 
and Listen (1947); Creole Love Call (a 
wonderful 1949 remake, with Kay Davis 
up); Fancy Dan, Jam With Sam, Brown 
Betty (1951); The Mooche, Perdido 
(1952). These are some of the highlights 
which not only recalled past glories, but 
gave distinct indications of the direction 
in which Duke was tacking. 

An inspirational nadir was reached 
and passed around 1948-1949: from now 
onwards the sounds of Ellingtonian 
activity betokened a new resurgence of 
spirit in both leader and sidemen, and it 
would seem that the “New” band began 
to jell around 1953. After a decade of 


‘comin’ and going’ ’ the personnel began to 


stabilise itself into a tightly-integrated 
unit, giving Duke a chance to weld his 
men into the collective instrument of ex- 
pression his unique talents demand. 
Above all, certain supplies of new blood 
were pouring in much-needed energy to 


attained by the Duke Ellington Orches- 
tra since the 1940-1942 Classic days. This 
does not mean that the present group is 
the equal of the older one—only a small 
number of the current sidemen could 
hope to attain such a stature—but that 
the low trough through which Duke and 
the band have coasted has been left ’way 
behind; they are on the upgrade and 
their sights are set high once more. 
There is a collective upsurge of spirit, in- 
spiration and ambition in most of the 
band’s work since 1953—ingredients con- 
spicuously lacking during the previous 
ten years. 

Although scattered recorded samples 
of this group had already reached the 
European market. (Satin Doll, Ultra de 
Luxe, Band Call), the first item to create 
a strong impression was the “Ellington 
°55” LP. Here was the “New” band in 
all its glory. playing revamped ducal 
classics (Black and Tan Fantasy, Happy- 
Go-Lucky Local, Rockin’ in Rhythm), 


Surely you can do better than that ? 
DUKE ELLINGTON AT A RECORDING SESSION. 


stultified channels, and the overwhelming 
impression given by the 1953 band was 
one of, Look out, boys—we’re comin’ on 
back ! 

The personnel established by this time 
was as follows :— 

Ray Nance (tpt/vin/voc); Clark Terry, 
Willie Cook, Cat Anderson  (tpts); 
Quentin Jackson, Britt Woodman (tmbs); 
Juan Tizol (vlv-tmb); Jimmy Hamilton 
(clt/tnr); Russell Procope (alto/clt); 
Rick Henderson (alto); Paul Gonsalves 
(tnr); Harry Carney (bar/alto/clt/bass- 
clt); Duke Ellington (pno); Wendell Mar- 
shall (bs); Butch Ballard (drs). 

It is worth listing in detail because, 
with a few important changes, this group 
has produced a near-continuous stream 
of revitalised Ellingtonia from 1953 to 
the present day. And—let it be 
emphasised—music of such life, lift and 
vitality as had not emerged in such quan- 
tity from the Ellington camp in a decade. 

The recorded output of 1953-1957 
marks this period as the highest point, 
musically and inspirationally speaking, 
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standard instrumentals (One O’Clock 
Jump, Honeysuckle Rose, Stompin’ at 
the Savoy), and even battered but en- 
livened warhorses (In the Mood, Flying 
Home—the latter having the traditional 
tenor choruses brilliantly scored for full 
ensemble). 

The principal attraction was 
undoubtedly the nerve-tingling bite and 
precision of the brass team—particularly 
the trumpets, who beat the Basie boys at 
their own game without any apparent 
effort. Every trumpet man was a topflight 
soloist (with several mental reservations 
concerning the unpredictable and erratic 
Cat). 

Nance’s work, always sensitive and 
thoughtful, often fiery, enhanced his 
standing—more so by contrast with the 
modernists Terry and Cook. Ray was 
firmly installed by this time in the prin- 
cipal solo trumpet chair, and after a 
somewhat tentative debut in 1940 had 
proved extremely capable of continuing 
the “jungle” tradition set by Bubber 
Miley and his successor Cootie Williams. 
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it is not implied that Ray has slavishly 
copied Cootie’s many and varied styles 
of presentation—that would be a near- 
impossibility, for Charles Williams was, 
and we fervently hope still is, one of the 
finest half-dozen trumpeters alive—but 
that Nance has rephrased the jungle- 
trumpet style in an _ easily-recognisable 
personal manner, becoming a horn-man 
of real consequence in the process. His 
other réles of violinist (Overture to a 
Jam Session, Dance No. 3 from the 
“Liberian Suite”, Blue Moon) and vocal- 
ist (Just Squeeze Me, Tulip or Turnip) 
have their lighter moments, but bear 
little connection with his consistently 
excellent horn work. 


From their first joint appearance in 
1951, newcomers Clark Terry and Willie 
Cook were to reanimate the trumpet 
team as no recent Ellington horn men 
had done for many years. Cook’s clean 
on-the-beat style, coupled with excellent 
control and attack in the high register, 
suggested much assimilation of Harold 
Baker’s best work. Terry, by contrast, 
soon blazed into the limelight of his first 
lengthy feature, Perdido (1952), with an 
impishly bizarre and incandescent style 
not heard on the Ellington bandstand 
since the heyday of the superb Rex 
Stewart (of whom Django Reinhardt was 
once reported to have said, “There are 
three great cornet players in the world, 
and Rex Stewart is two of them... .’). 
Another star was clearly in the making. 


But the béte noir for many ears is 
undoubtedly William Anderson, he of 
the armour-plate lips and lungs. From 
his entry in 1944 Duke used him almost 
solely in exhibitionistic high-note réles; 
after the pattern occasionally set by fore- 
runner Freddy Jenkins. Anderson’s strat- 
ospheric take-offs have their moments of 
excitement, but his pitching in this dog- 
ear range tends to be just that. One of 
the earliest examples of his solo style 
with Duke -is Coloratura, from the 
“Perfume Suite” (1945); this indicates 
the direction of most of his later work. 

It seems only fair to mention that 
although Cat possesses a range and 
power exhibited by no other trumpeter 
(with the possible exceptions of Al Kil- 
lian and Ernie Royal), the bulk of these 
high flights seem to have been dictated 
by Ellington himself. It is impossible to 
imagine any sideman deliberately buck- 
ing Duke’s orchestral instructions for 
long; proof of this lies in the compara- 
tively rare Anderson solo where he plays 
with admirable taste, broad gripping 
tone and complete lack of display— 
Esquire Swank, the Coronets’ Night 
Walk, You Got It Comin’ and the 1956 
Stompy Jones (although his sputnik 
streak gets the worst of him at the end 
of the last title). This slender list shows 
that he can play extremely well when 
3 scores and his own temperament 
allow. 


Tradition was also served in the trom- 
bone team, for Quentin Jackson had 
thrown himself heart and soul into the 
unique Tricky “voices-in-the-night” book 
(although his sympathetic recreations just 
missed greatness simply by comparison 
with the genius that was Joe Nanton, 
whose largely-unsung skill was equally 
facile in ensemble and solo playing—on 
many a Middle Period brass passage he 


could be heard making like a trumpet in 
tightly-muted high-register concert with 
Cootie and Rex). 

Modernist Britt Woodman, taking the 
old Lawrence Brown chair, soon showed 
that his fast and impressively-controlled 
technique extended well into a range 
where no trombone had any right to be. 
Valve-trombonist Juan Tizol (class of 
°29) was soon to be replaced. 

Following the shattering trumpets, the 
saxophone section showed perhaps the 
most marked all-round improvement; it 
now began to display its potentialities. 
The modern element here was Rick Hen- 
derson, a hard-toned altoist who rarely 
soloed. Principal alto soloist Russell 
Procope was consistently excellent and in 
addition had made very promising head- 
way as a Bigard-inspired clarrinettist in 
The Mooche (1952). But his alto work 
was impossibly handicapped by the 
permanently-towering shadow cast over 
the entire band by his illustrious prede- 
cessor. Johnny Hodges had gone—but he 
was far from forgotten. 

The reed team had been strengthened 
in 1950 when Paul Gonsalves joined on 
tenor—his uniformly pleasant presenta- 
tion was in marked contrast to the 
breathy hooting of the owlish Al Sears. 

Unjust disparagement appears to be 
the fate of most replacements and addi- 
tions making their first appearances in 
Duke’s band. It happened previously 
with Rex Stewart, Lawrence Brown and 
Ben Webster (among others); but parti- 
cularly so, it seems, in the case of 
clarinettist Jimmy Hamilton. Those 
Ellington fans recalling Barney Bigard’s 
clarinet “soaring majestically against 
towering cliffs of Ellington brass” (to 
paraphrase an apt contemporary descrip- 
tion) all rushed to decry the newcomer’s 
work as “nothing like Barney's” and “too 
damned cold”. The fact remains that 
Hamilton’s magnificent, if academically- 
tinted, technique enabled him to hold his 
own in what was for him an _ untried 
setting, and when he had established 
himself he soon learnt to cut through 
those brasses as to the manner born. To 
hear him falter in a fast complex pas- 
sage is exceptional, and over the years 
his tone has mellowed considerably. He 
has also taken a handful of solos on 
tenor, but this aspect of his ability is 
merely average. 

The sax section gains the bulk of its 
booting momentum from sheet- 
anchor, the baritone of that 1926 
veteran and ducal confidant—Harry 
Carney. The only remaining Washing- 
tonian who never found it necessary to 
leave Duke, Carney has proved himself 
again and again as being the foundation- 
stone around which the entire ensemble 
revolves—an Ellington stomp-down with- 
out him would be unthinkable. No praise 
is too great for this man who has played 
so much excellent gutty horn—by com- 
parison, the meanderings of most other 
contemporary baritonists are as milk- 
and-water. He has also played occasional 
alto and clarinet solos—and equally 
rarely, bass-clarinet—but his pre-eminent 
baritone blowing, whether in solo or en- 
semble, stamps him as a master crafts- 
man for all time. It is not too much to 
say that Carney’s lengthy service with the 
Duke makes him, in his own way, one of 
the great jazz landmarks—not in the 
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usual sense of being a great innovator, an 
Armstrong or a Parker, but merely be- 
cause his constant presence and depend- 
ability must have assisted Duke materi- 
ally in the creation of so many master- 
pieces. 

Duke’s own piano style—never heavily 
featured, and today generally heard in 
preliminary choruses or lead-in passages 
—seems to have become sparser and 
more economical over the years. As re- 
cently as the middle ’forties, the ragtime 
and New York parlour-social elements 
were still recognisably present in his 
playing, but by 1953 his keyboard work 
had approached the Basie-esque. Brief 
stabs of right-hand note-clusters urged 
on the ensembles, and Duke seemed very 
content to leave most of the left-hand 
rhythm and basic foundation-work to his 
bass-players. With Fred Guy gone (one 
of the better and certainly one of the 
most underrated rhythm guitarists), the 
rhythm section seemed emptier and 
looser, but no less swinging; and the 
elbow-room thus acquired allowed the re- 
maining: men to stretch out—the bassists 
in particular. From Wellman Braud on- 
wards it is noticeable that Duke has al- 
ways had a soft spot for hard-hitting bass 
men—at one time he used Hayes Alvis 
and Billy Taylor together as a duo— and 
the list continues with Blanton, Alvin 
Raglin, Pettiford and Marshall. The last- 
named, quite apart from being Blanton’s 
cousin, seems to have been the most 
worthy successor. An excellent man, with 
the family technique, it is a pity he did 
not stay with the band. 

Sonny Greer’s marathon tenure of the 
drum stool ended in 1951; and as the 
Contemporary Period opened, the 
current contender was one Butch Bal- 
lard, a capable drummer, but it was just 
not in him to set the band on fire. A 
passing comment may be made in 
defence of Greer, a much-maligned artist. 
He may not have been The World’s 
Greatest Drummer or have won any AIll- 
American All-Star Polls, but (despite his 
occasional excursions into syncopated 
campanology) his steady if sometimes 
showy style fitted the band perfectly for 
twenty-five years. Would Duke have kept 
an unsuitable or incompetent drummer 
that long ? 

These. then, were the men who assisted 
at the New Look inauguration. A few 
more changes were due, during which the 
third trombone and drum seats got 
kicked around a trifle. (Note, incident- 
ally, a stray record date where it was 
apparently necessary to have two trum- 
pet men ‘subbing” for the temporarily 
absent Cat!). John Sanders eventually 
completed the trombone team in 1954, 
while Sam Woodyard took charge of the 
percussion in the following year. Pre- 
vious to this, Jimmy Woode had shown 
up on bass, replacing Marshall; and he 
and Woodyard, both up-and-coming 
young players, proceeded to fashion a 
rhythm team of great power and drive. 

But the paramount entry-—or rather 
re-entry—took place later in 1955. The 
Rabbit jumped—straight back into the 
alto chair he had vacated in 1951, and 
in which he had previously seen continu- 
ous service for all of the twenty-three 
years. Yes, Johnny Hodges was back, 
and it seemed to the band and the fans 
that he had never been away in touring 
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circuses. It was all that Duke needed as 
an extra fillip of encouragement—he was 
evidently happy at his prodigal’s return, 
for Johnny was immediately featured in 
the band as heavily as before. 

The added fullness and attack in the 
saxophone section was markedly notice- 
able; and Johnny also felt in celebratory 
mood, judging by the results of his first 
big return chore, “Ellingtonia °56”. This 
was an LP containing four great tracks 
by the full band, led by Johnny and with 
Billy Strayhorn on piano (due to Duke’s 
contractual commitments) and __ three 
lengthy tracks by a small jam group from 
the band, also under Johnny’s name. The 
principal kicks here, apart from that lux- 
uriantly buoyant alto, originate once 
more in the trumpet team. On The 
Happy One all four horn men crack 
down with such whiplike ferocity that 
Joe Newman and the Basie brass, had 
they been passing the studio at the time, 
could have been forgiven for thinking 
they were hearing themselves. . . . Duke’s 
Jam, a somewhat raggedly-trimmed opus, 
follows up this brazen attack by show- 
casing the solo talents of three trumpets, 
in chorus and in chase; Messrs. Terry, 
Cook and Anderson are presented with 
four big-band chunks of elbow-room, 
and they make the most of their oppor- 
tunities (Nance is featured on the small- 
group tracks). Cat pops up with just 
about the most tasteful solo he has ever 
recorded. You Got It Coming—one feels 
that Cootie would be proud of him here. 

Duke’s 1953-54 Capitol contract pro- 
duced a mixed bag—a selection of sad 
commercial items (dictated, we suspect, 
by the Tower Tycoons); some offbeat 
mambo-type offerings, including a glori- 
ous leg-pull version of Isle of Capri; a 
most interesting set of piano/trio num- 
bers; and a scattering of remakes, among 
which were up-to-the-minute scorings of 
C Jam Blues, Things Ain’t What They 
Used To Be, Harlem Airshaft and 
Stormy Weather. There were also several 
“showcases” — Clarinet Melodrama 
(Hamilton), Le Virgen de la Macarena 


(Anderson), Theme for Trambeam 
(Woodman) and so on, which although 
not one-hundred-proof jazz did spotlight 
the various soloists’ techniques to advan- 
tage. 

Following this came a most interesting 
tie-up with a pop singer, Rosemary 
Clooney. We are told that Rosie dubbed 
in her vocals many weeks after the 
band’s tapes had been cut, when she was 
three thousand miles away. Not a hint of 
this electronic wizardry is audible in the 
final recordings, and Miss Clooney can 
wear her lapel-pin which says “I sang, 
accompanied by the Duke” with justifi- 
able pride. 

The Bethlehem label then took up the 
running with a landmark LP—‘Historic- 
ally Speaking—The Duke”. All but two 
of the tracks were remakes; but Duke 
had re-scored East St. Louis Toodle-Oo, 
Creole Love Call and all the others as 
though they were brand-new offerings, 
which in effect was almost the case. 
Practically every instrument in the band 
took a solo bow on this one, including 
Carney’s bass-clarinet and  Nance’s 
violin. 

The second Bethlehem album, “Duke 
Ellington Presents”, was another sideman 
showcase. It did not approach the stand- 
ard set by “Historically Speaking”, but 
was notable for a lengthy jammed Blues 
which had the whole band swinging like 
mad, and a most unorthodox but 
strangely moving My Funny Valentine. 

Came July 7, 1956 and every Ellington 
supporter worthy of the name knows 
how the band jumped right into the 
public eye at Newport, Rhode Island. Its 
versatility was exhibited on four clearly- 
defined levels: (1) The polished stage 
group smoothly presenting old favourites 
in new guises; (2) The authoritative 
parade of solo strength; (3) The glorious 
free-swinging rhythm team; (4) The 
masterly interpretation of new composi- 
tions (in this case the “Newport Jazz 
Festival Suite’’). 

But the unforgettable Diminuendo and 
Crescendo in Blue is the highlight. Gon- 
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salves’ twenty-seven-chorus marathon is 
an object-lesson in the sustaining of ex- 
citement without descending to the stock- 
in-trade peddled by the usual run of 
tenor rabble-rousers. An unanswered 
(and possibly unanswerable) question 
lurks here—was Paul’s stint put on at 
this length with intent, or did it just 
happen in the excitement of the occa- 
sion? The way in which Duke 
announces the number leaves the ques- 
tion open to doubt; he says with a tinge 
geparated by... . 
an interval by . . . Paul Gonsalves”. One 
cannot help thinking that the pauses in 
this statement were carefully intentional. 
But no matter—the thing that counts is 
the collective effort by the saxophonist 
and the rhythm team (Woode and Wood- 
yard have never shone so brightly), with 
Duke’s guiding hands making themselves 
felt throughout. Note his audible grunts 
of approval in the very first choruses, 
and the evidently-satisfied “Hold it!” to 
Woode and Woodyard as they entrench 
themselves and start to swing hard. 


The “Newport Jazz Festival Suite” is 
actually three separate compositions. 
Apart from the memorable Blues to be 
There, which has Procope’s Bigardesque 
clarinet sharing space with Nance’s deli- 
cate growl work, and the deft speed of 
Terry, Hamilton and Gonsalves on New- 
port Up, there is some very fine writing 
on Festival Junction; note particularly 
the lightly-swinging interplay between 
trumpets and trombones, giving the effect 
of a streamlined and enlarged New 
Orleans-style duet. Observe too the 
ominously sinister build-up into Gon- 
salves’ solo—Paul’s homely _ tenor 
emerges to create a delicious contrast. 


This suite is but one of the latest in 
a series of long works that Duke has 
been unfolding for a number of years. 
Apart from the first productions in this 
genre—Creole Rhapsody (1931) and 
Reminiscing in Tempo (1935)—the tally 
has already reached double figures. Some 
have never been recorded, while others 
are issued only on V-Disc; consequently 
the first to become well-known was the 
controversial Black, Brown and Beige 
(1944), even though the recording con- 
sisted only of excerpts. It should be made 
clear that the accent in these works is 
not on Duke the swinging bandleader, 
but on Ellington the thoughtful com- 
poser and orchestrator drawing freely on 
experience and not on untested scientific 
theories, thereby showing all other jazz 
workshops the errors of their experi- 
mental ways. This was true also of the 
Perfume Suite (1945) and Tone Parallel 
to Harlem (1951): but Duke gave his 
rhythmic instincts free rein once more in 
the Liberian Suite (1947) and The 
Tatooed Bride (1950). Both these works 
have extensive passages of swinging 
music—particularly the latter. which con- 
tains some of Jimmy Hamilton’s most 
fluent and tasteful playing. 


The wide distribution accorded LP re- 


cordings since the late “forties has evi- 


dently prompted Duke to write with an 
eye to this new medium, and it is 
fortunate that the introduction of the 
microgroove coincided approximately 
with the return of the enlivened Elling- 
ton ensemble. A recent work, which it 
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By BERTA WOOD 


There is a new tide in the affairs of 
jazz music on the home grounds. Above 
the invitation to attend the first nation- 
wide critics and writers symposium pre- 
ceding .the Newport Jazz Festival, the 
stationery read, “A non-profit organis- 
ation to encourage America’s enjoyment 
of jazz and to sponsor the study of jazz, 
a true American art form.” This could 
apply to the exclusive playground of the 
stalemated progressives and their united 
mud-slinging at Louis Armstrong and 
other musicians of integrity, but when 
added to Marshall Stearns’ statement in 
the April, 1958 Down Beat magazine 
(Mark the date for it is important.) the 
dark narrow passage suddenly gives 
promise of sunshine: “This first critics 
symposium is launched in the belief that 
jazz has a signficant history, a usable past 
and is a separate and distinct art which 
should be judged by separate and distinct 
standards.” At this point I knew I had to 
go to Newport. 


* * * 

The lid was off at Newport—all night 
long, night after night. Revelry and fes- 
tivity were in the streets—it was a 
festival, you know! An automobile was 
useless at times in the heavy traffic. Pri- 
vate homes were packed to the eaves 
with guests. The air was electric with 
music, celebrities, jam sessions and fun. 
Hotels were wide open with a variety 
of parties and people were coming and 
going all day long and far into the night. 
Echoes of the long lost functionalism 
of jazz music swept through the town— 
somehow I would not have been sur- 
prised to hear the good-time sounds of 
a New Orleans parade band playing the 
people into Freebody Park. Shades of the 
Mardi Gras, what’s this ? Has Newport 
become the jazz high-life capitol of the 
country? Sixty thousand people say it is 
so. 
Curiously, there were no major acci- 
dents or incidents. One would think it 
normal, given so many thousands of 
people and four days and nights in which 
something might happen. This is the kind 
of good news story that never makes the 


headlines—our deeply rutted habit is to 
underplay the good and overplay the 
tragie. 

* * * 

This report on the Festival has been 
held back until most of the reviews and 
articles have appeared. It is intended to 
be a general appraisal of the endeavours, 
constructive and otherwise. 

Looking at the whole elephant of the 
Newport Festival and not being restricted 
to the trunk, tail, leg, tusk or belly philo- 
sophies of the fierce jazz sectionalisms, 
an image emerges that negates the sour 
notes of criticism by Down Beat voices, 
the generally uninformed press releases, 
and the disgruntled criticism by some 
pampered progressives who do not like 
to take a back seat in popularity with 
the public. 

Louis Armstrong, Duke _ Ellington, 
Benny Goodman (Goodman drew more 
people than Gillespie.) and Mahalia 
Jackson were lionized by adoring fans 
far in excess of the progressive idols; and 
they drew the biggest audiences. 


* * * 

Newport’s biggest story, and of special 
interest to the outside world looking in 
on us, was’not mentioned in the printed 
reviews and news coverage. One sorts 
through a mass of verbiage—the misan- 
thropic carping of the cools, the bilious 
comments of special interests, the queasy 
reactions of isolated professional musi- 
cians facing huge audiences and fearing 
the comparitive effects of open competi- 
tion—but no hints of it appear. 

The story is very simple, as obvious as 
were the sixty thousand people who 
swelled Newport to bursting, and it re- 
veals a sorry lack of perspective and 
fundamental ground knowledge about 
jazz music and the blues on the part of 
our foremost writers and reporters. 

Here it is: the gates of the Newport 
Festival have been swung wide open in a 
broad, democratic manner to accept and 
encourage all the forms of jazz and the 
blues. No musician, no critic and no 
writer can feel that his particular field is 
barred from representation. This is news 
indeed, and big news, deserving of head- 
lines and features in the trade magazines. 
It is the first time it has happened in the 
country that gave birth to jazz music. 
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NEWPORT 


Cross-fertilization was the theme of 
the Newport Festival and you can read 
your own interpretation into it. Given 
the circumstances, I found it constructive, 
not extreme and objectionable. 
Modernists far afield played with home- 
ground traditionalists. If my eyes and 
ears did not receive me, Mehegan played 
piano accompaniment for George 
Frazier’s Critics Choice, blues belter, 
Beulah Bryant, and he boogied some 
too! Cannonball Adderley also blew in 
support of Miss Bryant who sang deeply 
and coarsely but is a long, long way 
from great blues. Julia Lee had been 
booked as Frazier’s choice but she did 
not appear. 

As a Critics Choice, Leonard Feather 
chose to present Willie “The Lion” 
Smith in an afternoon concert. Gerry 
Mulligan, an old hand at cross-fertiliza- 
tion, played with various groups includ- 
ing Harry Carney and the Ellington 
band. One front line had Jack Teagarden, 
Buck Clayton and Lester Young. The 
Maynard Ferguson band opened the so- 
called Blues Night. Louis Armstrong 
played with the featured modern band 
of musicians chosen from sixteen foreign 
countries. Tony Scott played his version 
of a traditional blues “Blues For An 
African Friend’’. So it went. This kind of 
cross-cooking should cause the ingred- 
ients of the cultural jazz pot to begin 
to bubble again and perhaps come to a 
rolling boil in the future. 

Scott played on clarinet a “Blues For 
Charlie Parker” that was also in the 
traditional vein. He was not at ease on 
this rich, new ground but he should be 
given an “A” for effort. His blues were 
laboured and awkward in concept and 
execution, that is. his blues did not climb 
high with the expressive ease and power 
of great blues. However. lazy or lack- 
lustre traditionalists and tired Dixie- 
landers will have to get up and move to 
meet the development of this kind of 
competition. Scott is a very determined 
fellow. 

It was amusing to hear Scott talk with 
his clarinet. He bawled out a camera 
man who was filming the programme, 
and causing a raw feedback interference, 
by blowing a ripping, discordant, angry 
warning before he stopped the pro- 
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There are reasons for a distrust of 
academic influences in any field of cre- 
ative art, but no one need worry about 
professors Stearns and Hayakawa. They 
are swimming upstream against strong, 
protesting currents. With cultural pur- 
pose in mind, they took as subjects for 
their morning lectures, “The Blues” 
(Hayakawa) and, “The Jazz Dance” 
(Stearns), and thus went directly to the 
fertile heart of legitimate jazz music. The 
lectures were, without question, two of 
the most informative and _ enjoyable 
features of the Festival. 


Here the history of the blues and jazz 
music was real and accurate and un- 
ashamed. Creative pride and creative 
authority and creative truths were made 
to feel comfortably at home, regardless 
of how uncomfortable the hybrid out- 
siders felt. I saw jazz dances I never 
expected to see and I heard words I did 
rot expect to hear at Newport. Alto- 
gether, the free lectures were delightfully 
satisfying experiences. 

Eli’s Chosen Six, playing in the New 
Orleans tradition, opened the blues lec- 
ture, warming the cold hail and it was 
good to hear them blowing the unlyrical, 
egghead confusion of two days of sym- 
posium work out of the air. Hayakawa 
deftly drew the outlines of the social 
background of the blues and it came 
alive in Jimmy Rushing’s singing of the 
Negroes’ real life problems. Rushing en- 
joyed himself immensely and seldom has 
he sounded better. 


The professor also gave an ilustration 
of the similarity between the blues lyric 
lines and the rhvthmical. five foot sonnet 
form and the heroic complet. He recited 
Pope’s, “Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast,” to the accompaniment of 
“St. Louis Blues” and it fitted like a snug 
glove. 

After the lecture was over, an excited, 
gray-haired woman explained to Jimmy 
Rushing that she had been at home iron- 
ing, and hearing the music, just had to 
come over and listen. I’m sure she would 
be surprised to learn that it’ happened 
like that to many people in New Orleans 
a long time ago. 


The jazz dance has been shamefully 
neglected, but since Marshall Stearns has 
stepped into the field. things will never 
be auite the same again. 

To a standing room only audience, 
Stearns briefly sketched out the blending 
of African and European influences in 
the jazz dance. He pointed out that the 
jazz dance is a complete new language 
that has yet to be utilized and spoke of 
the bluebird in our own back yard. 

Then Stearns introduced two people 
who must surely be the greatest jazz 
dancers ever, Albert Minns and Leon 
James, kings of the Savoy Ballroom. 
winners of many dancing honours and 
who “helped invent dance steps of the 
30’s and 40's. 

(I was told afterwards that Minns and 
James are well known in Europe and 
underground and unappreciated at 
again we have the sad story of jazz 
home). 

The impact of the vibrant jazz dance 
history, as they danced it accompanied 
by the authentic jazz music of each 


period, would have to be seen and felt to 
be believed. 


Stearns and the dancers began with 
Sousa and the Cakewalk of 1907 and 
1910 that was famous in Paris, Moscow 
and London. The Hornpipe, the Jig 
(Irish) and the Reel played their parts. 
The Can Can is a derivation of the Cake- 
walk, the latter danced long before 1900. 
The Strut goes “way back’ and the date 
of its origin is not known. The Shake 
Dance is predominantly West African. 
The “belly” dance is a “natural”. There 
was delightful satire and even satire of 
satire. Stearns drew waves of apprecia- 
tive laughter when he stated quite simply 
that these dances, “were frowned upon 
in New England”. On they went with the 
Turkey Trot, Fox Trot, Camel Walk, 
Eagle Rock, Slow Drag (shows white in- 
fluence and is what the Negro did to the 
one-step), the Shimmy of 1921, the Black 
Bottom (the dance explains itself), the 
Charleston of 1924 (plus several styles of 
the Charleston), Snake Hips, the Lindy 
Hop (since done in the whole world and 
our only national dance), the Shorty 
George, the Shim Sham (a_ walk-up 
shuffle with a slow break and the first 
jazz routine set down), the Tack Annie, 
the Trukking (the original Truk step and 
later developments), the Suzy Q, Peckin’, 
Boogie Woogie, Big Apple (from the 
Virginia Reel with fourteen separate jazz 
and folk steps in it), the Shag, the Sand, 
the Apple Jack (a bop dance and “a 
chopped up version of the Big Apple’), 
the Mambo (a latinized version of the 
Jigwalk), the Cha Cha Cha (is really 
Jersey Bounce), Rock and Roll’s the 
Chicken, The Fish and the Stroll. And 
the future will provide new dances to 
add to the list. 


Stearns ad libbed one of those catchy 
tag-sayings when he said with pleasant 
humour near the end of the lecture, “I’m 
trying to revolt without being revolting.” 
That is precisely what authentic jazz 
music has done. 


* * * 


In the New Yorker magazine, humour- 
less, deadpan, whizz-writer, Whitney 
Balliett, whacked at Louis Armstrong 
again because Louis mentioned sex at 
Newport. One may seriously inquire of 
what right Balliett has to attempt to 
expurgate Louis Armstrong? Our puri- 
tanical habit of expurgating creative art 
has caused contempuous laughter in 
Europe for generations, and here come 
the cool, progressives—and jazz critics 
who should know better—dragging 
expurgation onto the scene again. 


Someone with a sense of humour 
broke into Balliett’s review of Newport 
with a cartoon occupying a quarter of a 
page and presenting an Armstrongism in 
reverse. In this position, the cartoon be- 
comes hilarious. One young woman is 
saying to another young woman, “Don’t 
ever go out in the woods to hunt rare 
fungi with him, because that’s exactly 
what you'll do!” 


Mrs. Louis Lorillard was quoted in 
Time magazine as saying, “. . . we see 
no point in jazz being private and in- 
grown. Jazz is a full sphere, not an empty 
circle.” Elaine Lorillard seems to make 


more sense of the jazz scene than 
veterans who have been on the scene for 
years, but it is not difficult to explain 
—she sees freshly and without the inter- 
ventions piled up by years of embittered, 
effete emotions and, one might add, 
vested interests. 

John Hammond and Dave Brubeck 
came to the defence of the Festival in 
Newsweek and that magazine added a 
report, “on the summer surge of jazz,” 
in London and Paris to make a double 
page spread. 

It is strange that Down Beat’s young 
team of writers found unjustified jazz 
complaints. Don Gold complained pub- 
licly of his own lack of vitality. He spoke 
of, ‘“‘a welcome respite,” after the first 
set of the first night of the concerts, 
and that “Ellington told the already ex- 
hausted audience of 9,700 persons—at 
the dreadful time of 1.25 in the morning”. 
One begins to see that this cultural fling 
was too much for him. One can under- 
stand this young man’s exhaustion, but 
he should not take it upon himself to 
say that 9,700 people were also 
exhausted. I heard no complaints, but I 
did hear fulsome praise of Ben Webster's 
playing of “Chelsea Bridge” and lively 
appreciation of Rex Stewart, Hilton 
Jefferson and Cootie Williams, among 
others, from Jimmy Rushing. Lil Green- 
wood, Ellington’s new vocalist, shook the 
microphone with the vitality of her sing- 
ing. but this apathetic young man found 
such exuberance, ‘ta decidedly crude 
approach”. While Britain has angry 
young men we must have exhausted 
— men, and on the jazz scene at 

at! 


The Sunday afternoon progressive con- 
cert did not convince me that Bohemian- 
Russian gypsy variations by way of 
Friml and the “Waltz Huguette” (I heard 
it twice.) are superior to the native forms 
of jazz music. I learned that the pro- 
gressives have discovered flamenco, Afro- 
Cuban and native music. One is driven to 
wonder how long it will require them to 
discover authentic American jazz music? 
And also how long it will require for 
them to play native jazz music after they 
have discovered it? Or are they trying 
to water down and cool off all of the 
warm forms in the world? And what 
about the wedge they are trying to drive 
through classical music to separate the 
cool classcial forms from the warm and 
vital classical forms? 


The last concert was given over to 
Louis Armstrong. It was a soggy, dis- 
agreeable night but Louis lifted people 
above the chill and the wetness and the 
muddy ground. He played the major part 
of six hours and held an enrapt audience 
until two o'clock in the morning. I 
walked about looking into the faces of 
people and saw one of the great stories 
of the Festival. I wished that I had had 
a camera to take a hundred photographs, 
for I wanted to capture their expressions 
and to look at them again. 


Louis seems always to be proving that 
all the traditional forms of the blues and 
jazz need is equal representation. Let all 
the forms be heard and the blues and 
traditional jazz music will create their 
own following and destiny. This was the 
lesson to be learned at Newport. 
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BACKGROUND OF A BLUES SINGER 


RALPH ELLISON 


In the old days the voice was high and 
clear and poignantly lyrical. Steel-bright 
in its upper range and, at its best, silky 
smooth, it was possessed of a purity 
somehow impervious to both the stress of 
singing above a twelve-piece band and 
the urgency of Rushing’s own blazing 
fervour. On dance nights, when you 
stood on the rise of the school grounds 
two blocks to the east, you could hear 
it jetting from the dance hall like a blue 
flame in the dark; now soaring high 
above the trumpets and trombones, now 
skimming the froth of the reeds and 
rhythm as it called some womans 
anguished name—or demanded in a high, 
thin, passionately lyrical line, “Baaaaay- 
bay, Bayaaaay-bay! Tell me what's the 
matter now! ”—above the shouting of the 
swinging band. 

Nor was there need for the by now 
famous signature line: “If anybody asks 
you who sang this song/Tell “em/ it 
was little Jimmy Rushing,/ he’s been 
here and gone.” for everyone on Okla- 
homa City’s “East Side” knew that sweet 
high-floating sound. “Deep Second” was 
our fond nickname for the block in 
which Rushing worked and lived, and 
where most Negro business and enter- 
tainment was found, and before he went 
to cheer a wider world his voice evoked 
the festive spirit of the place. Indeed, he 
was the natural herald of its blues- 
romance, his song the singing essence of 
its joy. For Jimmy Rushing was not 
simply a local entertainer, he expressed a 
value, an attitude about the world for 
which our. lives afforded no other defini- 
tion. We had a Negro church and a 
segregated school, a few lodges and fra- 
ternal organisations, and beyond these 
there was all the great white world. We 
were pushed off to what seemed to be 
the least desirable side of the city (but 
which some years later was found to 
contain one of the State’s richest pools 
of oil), and our system of justice was 
based upon Texas law, yet there was an 
optimism within the Negro community 
and a sense of possibility which, despite 
our awareness of limitation (dramatised 


REMEMBERING 


JIMMY 


so brutally in the Tulsa riot of 1921), 
transcended all of this; and it was this 
rock bottom sense of reality, coupled 
with our sense of the possibility of 
rising above it, which sounded in Rush- 
ing’s voice. 

And how it carried! In those days I 
lived near the Rock Island round-house 
where, with a steady clanging of bells 
and a great groaning of wheels along the 
rails, switch engines made up trains of 
freight unceasingly. Yet often in the late- 
spring night I could hear Rushing as I lay 
four blocks away in bed, carrying to me 
as clear as a full-bored riff on “Hot 
Lips” Page’s horn. Heard thus, across the 
dark blocks lined with locust trees, 
through the night throbbing with the 
natural aural imagery of the blues, with 
high-balling trains, departing bells, lone- 
some guitar chords simmering up from 
a shack in the alley—it was easy to 
imagine the voice as setting the pattern 
to which the instruments of the Blue 
Devils Orchestra and all the random 
sounds of night arose, affirming, as it 
were, some ideal native to the time and 
to the land. When we were still too young 
to attend night dances, but yet old 
enough to gather beneath the corner 
streetlamp on summer evenings, anyone 
might halt the conversation to exclaim 
“Listen, they're raising hell down at 
Slaughter’s Hall,” and we’d turn our 
heads westward to hear Jimmy’s voice 
soar up the hill and down, as pure and as 
miraculously unhindered by distance and 
earthbound things as is the body in 
youthful dreams of flying. 

“Now, that’s the Right Reverend 
Jimmy Rushing preaching now, man,” 
someone would say. And rising to the cue 
another would answer, ‘Yeah, and that’s 
old Elder ‘Hot Lips’ signifying along with 
him; urging him on, man.” And, keeping 
it building, “Huh, but though you can’t 
hear him out this far, Ole Deacon Big- 
un (the late Walter Page) is up there 
patting his foot and slapping on his big 
belly (the bass viol) to keep those fools 
in line.” And we might go on to name 
all the members of the band as though 
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they were the Biblical four-and-twenty 
elders, while laughing at the impious wit 
of applying church titles to a form of 
music which all the preachers assured us 
was the Devil’s potent tool. 

Our wit was true, for Jimmy Rushing, 
along with the other jazz musicians 
whom we knew, had made a choice, had 
dedicated himself to a mode of expres- 
sion and a way of life no less 
“righteously” than others dedicated 
themselves to the church. Jazz and the 
blues did not fit into the scheme of things 
as spelled out by our two main institu- 
tions, the church and the school, but they 
gave expression to attitudes which found 
no placs in these and helped to give our 
lives some semblance of wholeness. Jazz 
and the public jazz dance was a third 
institution in our lives, and a vital one; 
and though Jimmy was far from being 
a preacher, he was, as official floor 
manager or _ master-of-the-dance at 
Slaughter’s Hall, the leader of a public 
rite. 

He was no Mr. Five-by-five in those 
days, but a compact, debonair young 
man who dressed with an easy elegance. 
Much later, during theatre appearances 
with Basie’s famous band, he sometimes 
cut an old step from slavery days called 
“falling off the log” for the sheer humour 
provided by the rapid, and apparently 
precarious, shifting of his great bulk, but 
in the Oklahoma days he was capable 
of an amazing grace of movement. A 
nineteenth-century formality still clung 
to public dances at the time, and there 
was quite a variety of steps. Jimmy 
danced them all, gliding before the 
crowd over the polished floor, sometimes 
with a girl, sometimes with a huge mega- 
phone held chest-high before him as he 
swayed. The evenings began with the 
more formal steps, to popular and semi- 
classical music, and proceeded to become 
more expressive as the spirit of jazz and 
the blues became dominant. It was then 
Jimmy’s voice began to soar with the 
spirit of the blues that the dancers—and 
the musicians—achieved that feeling of 
communion which was the true meaning 
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of the public jazz dance. The blues, the 
singer, the band, and the dancers formed 


. the vital whole of jazz as an institutional 


form, and even today neither part is 
quite complete without the rest. The thin- 
ness of much of the so-called “modern 
jazz” is especially reflective of this loss 
of wholeness, and it is quite possible 
that Rushing retains his vitality simply 
because he has kept close to the small 
Negro public dance. 


The occasion for this shamelessly nost- 
algic outburst is provided by a series of 
Rushing recordings issued over the past 
few years by Vanguard as part of John 
Hammond's “Jazz Showcase”, and by 
Philips (“Goin’ to Chicago”, “Listen to 
the Blues with Jimmy Rushing’, “If This 
Ain’t the Blues” PPT 12002, PPT 12016 
and PPL 11008 respectively; and “The 
Jazz Odessy of James Rushing, Esq”, 
BBL 7166 and “Little Jimmy Rushing 
and the Big Brass”, BBL 7252). An older 
recording. Decca’s Kansas City Jazz 
album. contains Rushing’s best version of 
his classic “Good Morning Blues”, and 
offers a vivid idea of the styles and com- 
binations of musicians which made up 
the milieu in which Rushing found his 
early development. These discs form a 


was perhaps, Rushing’s beginning as a 
ballad singer which gives his blues inter- 
pretations their special quality. For one 
of the significant aspects of his art is the 
imposition of a romantic lyricism upon 
the blues tradition (compare his version 
of “See See Rider” with that of Ma 
Rainey); a lyricism which is not of the 
Deep South, but of the Southwest; a 
romanticism native to the frontier, im- 
posed upon the violent rawness of a part 
of the nation which only thirteen years 
before Rushing’s birth was still Indian 
Territory. Thus, there is an optimism in 
it which echoes the spirit of those 
Negroes who, like Rushing’s father, had 
come to Oklahoma in search of a more 
human way of life. 

Rushing is one of the first singers to 
sing the blues before a big band, and 
even today he seldom comes across as a 
blues “shouter’, but maintains the 
lyricism which has always been his way 
with the blues. Indeed, when we listen to 
his handling of lyrics we become aware 
of that quality which makes for the 
mysteriousness of the blues: their ability 
to imply far more than they state out- 
right, and their capacity to make the 
details of sex convey meanings which 
touch upon the metaphysical. For indeed, 


ciation and a rhythmical agility with 
words which make us constantly aware 
of the meanings which shimmer just be- 
yond the limits of the lyrics. The blues 
is an art of ambiguity, an assertion of the 
irrepressibly human over all circum- 
stance, whether created by others or by 
one’s own human failings. They are the 
only consistent art in the United States 
which constantly remind us of our limita- 
tions while encouraging us to see how 
far we can actually go. When under- 
stood in their more profound implication, 
they are a corrective, an attempt to draw 
a line upon man’s own limitless asser- 
tion. 


Significantly, Jimmy Rushing was able 
to spread the appeal of the blues to a 
wider American audience after the De- 
pression had made us a bit more cir- 
cumspect about the human cost of living 
of our “American way of life’. It seems 
especially fitting now, when circumstance 
and its own position of leadership has 
forced the Nation once more to examine 
its actions and its intentions, that the 
blues are once more becoming popular. 
There is great demand for Rushing in 
Europe, from which he has just returned 
with the Goodman band. And I think 
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CHRIS BARBER IN CONCERT, 
VOLUME 3 


Bugle Boy March; Pretty Baby; Majorca; Georgia 
Grind; Rockin’ In Rhythm (234 min)}—My Old 
Kentucky Home; Careless Love; Strange Things 
Happen Every Day; Mama Don’t Allow (24 min) 
(Nixa NJL 17. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


One hears so much of the Barber band 
these days that the tendency is to take 
them for granted. When I played this 
for the first time I thought, without 
thinking, that it was “just another Barber 
disc”. Qnly with subsequent playings 
came the realisation that in spite of the 
peculiarly thin and lifeless recording, it 
contains some fine jazz, typical of the 
band, which means hot and swinging and 
relaxed. 

Pat Halcox catches fire on _ several 
occasions, notably on “Georgia Grind”, 
“Kentucky” and “Bugle Boy”. Monty 
and Chris, as always, move like 
veterans in the ensembles and the former 
solos well on “Baby” and “Majorca”, the 
latter on the fast “Rockin’ In Rhythm” 
and “Mama”. Ottilie sings and swings on 
four tracks, but really on “Georgia’”’ and 
“Strange Things”; she also does an un- 
usual and attractive “Careless Love”, but 
“Pretty Baby” does not suit her at all. 
It is interesting to note that when she 
can overcome what I am sure are only 
inhibitions, as on the last chorus of 
“Grind”, we catch a glimpse of an 
Ottilie that might be, singing more 
adventurously and exploiting all of the 
jazz sense that she obviously possesses. 
But even with her inhibitions she must 
be the best jazz vocalist in the country. 

For concentrated effort ‘Kentucky 
Home” can stand proudly below the 
wonderful Bunk AM, and “Georgia 
Grind” is a fine and gutty old blues given 
fine and gutty treatment; with “Majorca” 
and “Bugle Boy” these are the best of a 


good bunch. 
The worst track on the record is 
“Mama™. Chris sings horribly and 


introduces a long, very boring solo 
by Graham Burbridge that sent me to 
sleep last night. At the risk of being 
mis-read I suggest that “Mama” is 
finished and that nowadays it takes a 
George Lewis with Howard singing, to 
make her interesting and responsive. 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter’s sleeve notes 
are discerning and sensible and Ian Brad- 
bery’s sleeve is a whiz. 
As one of those few odd bods who is 
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GRAHAM BOATFIELD: BOB BURNS: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN : 


going to enjoy Muddy more than Duke, 
I heartily recommend this record to the 
thousands who are going to buy it any- 
way and to the one who might buy it 
because he read this review. It is very 
good traditional jazz. 

TS. 


P. Halcox («pt); C. Barber (tbn); M. Sunshine 
(clt); E. Smith (bjo); D. Smith (bs); G. Burbridge 
(drs); O. Patterson (vcl). Brighton, 1/3/58. 


SONNY, BROWNIE AND CHRIS 


(a) Custard Pie; (b) Betty and Dupree; (c) This 

Lite Light Of Mine (10 min}—(d) Key To The 

sughway; (e) If I Could Only Hear My Motha 

Pray Again; (b) No Worries On My Mind; (c) 
Glory (i1 min) 


(Nixa NJT 515. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


Right out of that “musical museum 
known as Trad” march the Chris Barber 
band, banjo and all, to give the lie to a 
recent sneer from Humphrey Lyttelton. 
Allotted the tough assignment of accom- 
panying Brownie McGhee and Sonny 
Terry they emerge triumphant, their ability 
proven, their integrity unscathed, and their 
presumption justified. Fifty odd years of 
tradition are successfully bridged, vindi- 
cating the musical policy of the “revival- 


ists” with just over twenty one minutes 
of telling jazz entertainment. 


Brownie and Sonny are in typically 
fine voice throughout, Brownie especi- 
ally on “Betty and Dupree” and 
“Worries”, Sonny especially on “Custard 
Pie” and “Little Light”. The band 
furnish an easy-swinging, rolling jazz 
accompaniment on four tracks, and 
Monty, Pat, and Eddie Smith prove 
themselves worthy of the role on the 
other three. Halcox is right on form on 
“Mother”; Monty floats gracefully in the 
background as Sonny sails majestically 
into “Custard Pie”; and Eddie is effect- 
ively unobstrusive on the all too short 
“Key to the Highway”. Chris Barber, 
on bass, booms nicely. 


On several tracks (“Custard Pie”, 
“Dupree”, “Worries”) there are fas- 
cinating and revealing duets, between 
Sonny and members of the front 
line, that would seem to refute Paul 
Oliver’s remark, in his informative sleeve 
notes, that Sonny and Brownie “are not 
jazz musicians”. The harmonica and 
clarinet in particular, blend to create a 
strange, attractive sound, and some 
experimentation along these lines might 
prove worthwhile (Sandy Brown or 
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Brian Nicholls 


Tony Standish 


Graham Boatfield © Humphrey Lyttelton 


Bob Burns Mulligan-Brookmeyer HMV CLP 1204 
Stanley Dance Jimmy Rushing Philips BBL 7252 


Gerald Lascelles Charles Mingus 


Peter Tanner Jimmy Rushing Philips BBL 7252 
Sinclair Traill Jimmy Rushing Philips BBL 7252 


Pick Of The Month 
Decca LK 4276 **** 
* KK KK 
Sing A Song Of Basie 

HMV CLP 1203 ***** 
London LTZ-U 12127 **** 

Mulligan Meets Monk 
London LTZ-J 15127 **** 

Blind Willie Johnson 

Fontana TFE 17052 ***** 
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GERALD LASCELLES: 


Monty with John Cole ?). 

The expertly dove-tailed ensembles, 
the eloquent blues-playing of the melody 
instruments, the swinging rhythm section 
reinforced by Brownie’s sprightly guitar 
playing, the mature and modern singing 
by the guests of honour, and the lively 
recording quality all combine to make 
this a most successful and satisfying ven- 
ture: a happy union of the old-yet-new 
and the new-yet-old. 


Finally, sleeve-designer Ian Bradbery 
has again contributed a striking and 
attractive lay-out. Judged on this, and his 
work on other Nixa sleeves—Murderer’s 
Home, American Song Train, the Chris 
Barber in Concert series etc.—he is just 
about the best in the business. 


By all means add this to your blues 
collection. 
T.S. 


(a) Sonny Terry (vl/hca); Brownie McGhee 
(gtr); Chris Barber (bs); Monty Sunshine (clt). 

(b) McGhee (vcl/gtr); Terry (hca) with Pat Hal- 
cox (tpt); Sunshine (clt); Chris Barber (tbn); Eddie 
Smith (bjo); Dick Smith (bs); Graham Burbridge 
(drs). ! 

(c) as (b) but Terry (hca/vcl); McGhee (gtr). 

(d) McGhee (vcl/gtr); Terry (hca); Smith (bjo). 

(e) McGhee (vcl/gtr); Barber (bs); Halcox (tpt). 


SING A SONG OF BASIE 
—with DAVE LAMBERT, 
JON HENDRICKS and ANNIE ROSS 


Every Day; It’s Sand Man; Two For The Blues; 
One O’Clock Jump; Little Pony (164 min)—Down 
For The Double; Fiesta in Blue; Down For The 
Count; Blue Backstage; Avenue ‘‘C’? (15 min) 


(H.M.V. CLP1203. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


I don’t normally believe in gimmicks, 
but this is one that succeeds in a re- 
markable way. Take three voices, a three- 
piece rhythm section, multi-tape the 
voices to take the place of the various 
instruments in the Basie big band en- 
tourage, and the answer is anything but 
the proverbial lemon. Where the gim- 
mick takes off for fun is that Jon Hend- 
ricks’ arrangements are not just the old 
“voo-dee-da”’ sounds one associates with 
this sort of thing; nor are they the de- 
liberate vocal copies of instruments as 
practiced by the Mills Brothers. 


Every line, be it brass, reed, or solo, 
is given a part, with words sung to that 


BRIAN NICHOLLs: 


by 


TONY STANDISH: 


part in such a way that the blended 
result sounds like a phonetic immitation 
of the real thing. What comes out of the 
groove has movement and life, even if it 
does not come up to the high standards 
we expect of the Basie product. I doubt 
whether it is a repeatable gimmick, but I 
like what I hear for its entertainment 


value. 
G.L. 


Dave Lambert, Jon Hendricks, Annie Ross 
(vocals); Nat Pierce (pno); Eddie Jones (bs); 
Sonny Payne (drs). 


ACKER BILK 


Baze Away; Under The Double Fagle- El Abanico; 
C. R. E. March 


(Nixa NJE 1061. EP. 


Heralded by the legend “Mr. Acker 
Bilk Marches On”, and enticingly and 
humorously packaged, comes more 
spirited music by the country’s Latest 
Lauded Trad Band. 

Actually, Acker and band Sail On, in 
unmistakeable 4/4 time as laid down by 
a most effervescent rhythm section. The 
ensembles are alive and coherent, sparked 
by the leader’s reedy tone and flowing 
line and herded to exciting climax by 
Ken Sims’ driving, rocky-toned trumpet. 
Odd man out is the trombonist, a fair 
enough ensemble man but very shaky 
when left alone, as witness his uncertainty 
on “E] Abanico”. 

The tunes are a welcome respite from 
the standards, and “‘Double Eagle” might 
well become one. In spite of some rough 
edges, the Bilks show that they are climb- 
ing rapidly towards the Colyer-Barber 
Summit—they obtain a busy, interested 
sound, and only a similarity of tempo on 
all four tracks mars this otherwise pleas- 
ing example of their work. Bilk fol- 
lowers will have it anyway, but the 
selective buyer would be better off with 
Nixa NJT 513, which was reviewed in 
these columns in August this ag 


12s. 104d.) 


Acker Bi!k (clt); J. Mortimer (tbn); Ken Sims 
(tpt); R. McKay (drs); E. Price (bs) R. James 
(bjo). London, 21/7/58. 


ACKER BILK 


(a) King Joe; (a) Darkness On The Delta; (b) 
Careless Love (114 min)—(c) Swing Lew Sweet 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


Chariot; (c) Postman’s Lament; (c) Shine (13 min) 
(77 P-15. 10inLP. 29s. 10d.) 


The record’s title is “I like Ack” and I 
am inclined to go a large part cf the way 
with it. One tends to think of Bilk as 
being one of the outer fringe of deep- 
trad jazzmen, but judging by this per- 
formance he is neither so dogmatic nor 
so limited as to be too deeply embedded 
in new New Orleans. Having established 
a place and a following, he now seems 
well on the way to defining a style. His 
is quite a distinctive clarinet, fluent and 
piping, with a sort of passionate non- 
chalance like his own manner, which 
appears both tight-lipped and relaxed. 
His singing, which is featured on a 
couple of the tracks, is not so notable, 
sounding like a cross between the short- 
hand style of Ken Colyer and the 
inspired mumbling of the early Nat 
Gonella. However, he can do an occa- 
sional number, like ‘“Delia’s Gone” (not 
one of these tracks) very well indeed. 


As you may judge from the notes 
above, this is Bilk’s record, and he is by 
far the strongest personality present; he 
impresses some swing into the perform- 
ance, and I feel lightens the touch of a 
supporting group which in another con- 
text might have been somewhat less than 
mediocre. The first side includes the un- 
expected alto of John R. T. Davies, 
which blends well with Acker’s clarinet, 
and on one track at least, “Careless 
Love”, produces a driving effect reminis- 
cent of the early (Chicagoan) Mezzrow, 
when he still played a saxophone. Bob 
Wallis’ trumpet is effective, particularly 
in the slower numbers, but Johnny Morti- 
mer’s trombone on the later session is 
coarse and immature. 


The whole group is better on the 
slower numbers, and “Careless Love” 
and “Postman’s Lament” are the better 
tracks, with the first two on side one. 
The “Lament” is quite admirable, until 
spoiled by the trombone solo, with some 
most delicious clarinet playing, but 
“Shine” might well have been left out. 
Another welcome feature of this record, 
which one does not always obtain from 
the smaller companies, is a quite reason- 
able standard of recording and produc- 
tion, a humorous cover, and a profuse 
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internal note from Keith Goodwin. 
Seeing that John R. T. made the record- 
ings as well as played the alto, one 
wonders as to his actual technique—did 
he watch the dials from behind his 
mouthpiece, and work the controls with 
his bare feet? 
GB. 


(a) Acker Bilk (clit); John R. T. Davies (alt); 
Jay Hawkins (bjo); Johnny Macey (bs); Viv Carter 
(drs). 31st August, 1957. 

(b) Bob Wallis (tpt); Keith Avison (tmb); Acker 
Bilk (clt); Johnny Macey (bs); Jay Hawkins (bjo); 
Viv Carter (drs); Davies (alt). 22nd August, 1957. 

(c) Bob Waliis (tpt); Johnny Mortimer (tmb); 
Acker Bik (clt); Jay Hawkins (bjo); Ernie Price 
(bs); Ron McKay (drs). 10th December, 1957. 


JOE BUSHKIN NIGHTSOUNDS 


Love Me or Leave Me; You Go To My Head; 

But Not For Me; Fools Rush In; There’s A Small 

Hotel; While We're Young (15 min)—A Foggy 

Day; Who Cares; They Can’t Take That Away 

From Me; At Sundown; They All Laughted; The 
Lady Is A Tramp (14 min) 


(Capitol T 983. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


This is a disappointing album and not 
really intended for jazz enthusiasts at all. 
The choice of numbers, most of them far 
too hackneyed, is obviously designed to 
please the cocktail set, whilst the accom- 
panying “sweet-society” orchestra 
manages to Offset any jazz overtones 
which occasionally creep in. 

The arrangements were made by Ken- 
yon Hopkins who composed the music 
for such successful films as “Twelve 
Angry Men” and “Baby Doll” and, 
according to the sleeve notes: “Night- 
sounds is the exuberant, fugitive air issu- 
ing from the doorway of a cabaret.” The 
air issuing from most cabarets of my 
experience is neither of these: nor is the 
music to be heard here. You will have 
to be a very loyal Bushkin fan to want 
to add this to the collection, though it 
must be said he plays with his usual deft 
touch. 

P.T. 


SERGE CHALOFF 
AND THE HERDSMEN 


Chickasaw—The Most; 
Bass 


Bopscotch; Chasin’ The 


(Esquire EP 203. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


Recorded as far back as March, 1949, 
these tracks by the late Serge Chaloff 
and a group of soloists from the Woody 
Herman band have stood the test of time 
extremely well. Chaloff, the first man to 
adapt the unwieldy baritone sax to the 
needs of modern jazz, remained one of 
the instrument’s leading exponents until 
his untimely death last year, and these 
titles are ‘a sure testimonial to his great- 
ness. 

“Bopscotch”. written by the leader, is 
a nicely integrated chart which could be 
a source of inspiration for the current 
West Coast arranger-composers. Chaloff’s 
solo is nicely patterned, though his tone 
is apt to be woolly, and there’s a pro- 
cession of listenable solos from Al Cohn 
and the now seldom-heard Earl Swope, 
Red Rodney. and Barbara Carroll. 
“Chickasaw” is a: frantic swinger, and 
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Chaloff’s contribution must surely rate as 
one of his finest recorded solos. Note, 
too, the expressive vibraphone chorus by 
Terry Gibbs. Cohn is up front for the 
thematic section of his own “The Most”, 
and his useful opening solo is followed 
by a purposeful Chaloff offering. Oscar 
Pettiford commands the lion’s share of 
the solo space on the 12-bar “Chasin’ 
The Bass” and as always, he plays 
brilliantly. 
K.G. 


Red Rodney (tpt); Earl 
Terry Gibbs (vbs); 

Pettiford (bs); 
1949. 


Serge Chaloff (bari); 
Swope (tmb); Al Cohn (tnr); 
Barbara Carro!! (pno); Oscar 
Denzil Best (drs). March 10th, 


RAY CHARLES 


The Ray; Me'!ancho'y Baby; Black Coffee; There’s 
No You (18} m‘n)—Doodlin’; Sweet Sixteen Bars; 
I Surrender Dear; Undecided (18 min) 


(London LTZ-K 15134. 12inLP. 37s. 6d.) 

It seems a pity that they saw fit to 
issue this before we have had a chance 
to hear Charles in his principal role as a 
blues singer. However this shows him 
as a fine thinking pianist who, although 
his approach is modern, obviously has his 
roots in the blues soil. There is a good, 
wholesome blues feeling about his play- 
ing on’ the trio numbers “Black Coffee”, 
and “Sweet Sixteen” both being full of 
ideas from the true sources of jazz. The 
latter tune has a kind of Yancyish sound 
to it—Charles’ playing is very loose and 
easy paced and the rhythm team back 
him splendidly. “Coffee” is full of con- 
summate artistry, and is certainly one of 
my favourite piano pieces from this year. 

Of the band numbers I like best the 
amusing “Doodlin’ ” with its subdued but 
tasteful muted trumpet by Joe Bridge- 
water. and good swinging tenor from 
David Newman. The saxes reallv sing on 
this one: the neat. arrangement being by 
Quincey Jones. Bridgewater and Newman 
again show that they have plenty to say 
on the jumpy version of “Undecided”— 
another excellent track. 

An extremely interesting LP from an 
artist who must be one of the first to 
show that it is possible to feature blues 
in an up to the minute fashion and yet 
retain all the original essence of the 
music. 

S.T. 


(pno); Joseph Bridgewater, 
David Newman (alto/tnr); 
Rosseve't Sheffield (bs); 


fa) Ray Charles 
John Hunt (tnts); 
Emmott Dennis (bari); 
William, Peeples (drs). 
(b) Charles with Sheffield and Peeples only. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


Duke’s Place; Jones—My Heart, My Mind, My 
Everything; Together 


(Philips BBE 12199. EP. 12s. 10$d.) 


An EP that you can ill afford to be 
wihout. “Jones” is the number to which 
Duke does his finger snapping routine, 
and although it is minus his digital dex- 
terity (except on the piano of course), it 
swings mightly. Gonsalves plays a crack- 
ing good solo and the trombones show 
what teamwork really means. “Duke’s 
Place” is a fine new version of “C Jam 
Blues”, with lyrics. The brass crack like a 
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whip, the saxophones sound just right, 
and the rhythm is good and strong. The 
lyrics (“if you can call them that’, Duke 
said) are well sung by Ozzie Bailey, and 
were written by several of Duke’s pals. 
“My Heart” is a pretty ballad which 
Duke wrote a few years ago—it is a 
feature for the singing of Jimmy 
Grissom. Grissom also sings the old waltz 
“Together”, but here the band get a 
chance. Gonsalves has a solo chorus, and 
the backgrounds for brass are wonder- 
fully scored. 
S.T. 


(a) Ellington (pno); Willie Cook, Ray Nance, 
Ciark Terry, Cat Anderson, Haro!d Baker (tpts); 
Quentin Jackson, Britt Woodman, John Sanders 
(tmbs); Russ Procope, Paul Gonsalves, Jimmy 
Hamilton, Johnny Hodges, Harry Carney (saxes); 
Oscar Pettiford (bs); Sam Woodyard (drs); Ozzie 
Bailey (vcl). 24/4/58. 

(b) Ellington, Terry, 
Jackson, Woodman, Sanders, 
Woode (bs). 3/4/58. 

(c) Same as (a) except Jimmy Woode replaces 
Pettiford. Jimmy Grissom (vc!). 14/10/57. 

(d) Same as (a) Andres Quito Forda (tpt) 
addea Grissom (vcl). 9/12/57. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


Hamilton, Gonsalves, 
Woodyard, Jimmy 


My Funny Valentine; Everything But You; 
Carnegie Blues 
(London EZ-N_ 19025. EP. 13s. 7}$d.) 


Summertime; I Can’t Get Started; Day Dream; 


Deep Purple 
(London EZ-N 19026. EP. 13s. 74d.) 
These two slices from the “Duke 


Ellington Presents’ LP (London LTZ-N 
15078) are very convenient for the tem- 
porarily impoverished. Except _ that 
Shorty Baker has since replaced Willie 
Cook, the band consists of the same 
musicians as that currently touring 
Europe. Each EP contains one perform- 
ance that can be warmly recommended. 
On the first, it is “Carnegie Blues” 
(simply “Blues” on the LP), which ex- 
tends all over one side. Duke sets it roll- 
ing at a good medium tempo with three 
piano choruses, which invite, suggest and 
encourage. Hamilton’s choruses (on 
tenor) are indifferent, but they are 
followed by two from Britt Woodman 
that are magnificent. This, in my opinion, 
is the finest new trombone voice of the 
decade. and one which utilizes rather 
than disguises the natural qualities of the 
instrument. Clark Terry is next, and in 
his best style, which means swinging 
phrases and an emphasis on the beat 
rather than on pyrotechnics. Johnny fol- 
lows, poised and masterful, soaring above 
meaningful chords from Duke. Ray 
Nance’s solo is a little fragile. It falters 
at one point, but in the admirable con- 
ception is an explanation of Duke’s high 
regard for his taste. Paul Gonsalves’s two 
imaginative and spirited choruses are 2 
demonstration of his right to be recog- 
nized as an Ellington soloist of the first 
class. The subsequent chase between 
Terry and Woodvard is a let-down, but 
Cat returns to lead the orchestra to an 
exciting climax. One or two faults in 
execution suggest that this was probably 
a studio improvisation. 

“My Funny Valentine” is made amus- 
ing by some lugubriously dramatic growl 
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trombone from Butter. “Everything But 
You”, sung by Jimmy Grissom is notable 
for the excellence of the orchestral ac- 
companiment. 

“Summertime” is a somewhat unlovely 
exhibition by Cat, while “Day Dream” 
and “Deep Purple” are creamy ballad 
interpretations by Johnny and Hamilton 


_Tespectively. “I Can’t Get Started” is 


mostly a duet by Duke and Ray Nance. 
Duke’s introductory piano chorus is 
one of those beautiful explorations of his 
which never seem to be sufficiently appre- 
ciated. Nance follows with a superbly 
sung chorus that is deliciously accom- 
panied by Duke and Procope’s low- 
register clarinet. In the last chorus, Nance 
takes up his fiddle for a commanding 
sixteen-bar variation and then sings the 
other half, the full weight of the band 
being heard only in the last eight bars. 


EUROPEAN JAZZ (Vols. 1 to 4.) 


JOHNNY KEATING (British) 
Lazy; Ultraviolet—Piccadilly Jumps; Good Life 


(Oriole EP-7013. EP. 11s. 10d.) 
GOSTA THESELIUS (Swedish) 

Kreta; Brewin’—Chips; The Sw:ngin’ Thirds 
(Oriole EP-7014. EP. lls. 10d.) 
HAZY OSTERWALD (Swiss) 

Quatre Mains Vibes; Riding Boots—Lovely 
Thoughts; Line Up 
(Oriole EP-7015. EP. Its. 10d.) 


CLAUDE BOLLING (French) 
The Most; In The Sun—The Jockey; French Beat 


(Oriole EP-7016. EP. 11s. 10d.) 


The remarkable thing about these 
selections by four European bands is 
their similarity. Even the Claude Bolling 
bands lacKs individuality (or its usual 
Ellington influence) but it should be 
noted that these were recorded over two 
years ago. All the same this seems to me 
to be the most interesting album of the 
four, featuring a good tenor and some 
piano by Bolling. Our own Johnny 
Keating also comes off well—I particu- 
larly liked “Piccadilly Jumps” composed 
by Ivor Mairants. Hazy Osterwald 
features two interesting compositions by 
sideman Curt Pina, and I liked British- 
born Dennis Armitage’s neat piano on 
“Lovely Thoughts”. Best tune on the 
Swedish offering is “Chips” featuring the 
very stylish alto playing of Arne Dom- 
nerus, Lars Gullin also being in good 
form on the intriguing “Swedish Thirds”. 
An interesting collection representative 
of the modern style trends in Europe two 
years ago. 

P.T. 


Johmny Keating. Solo credits only given on 
sleeve, Recorded: London, March 19th and 20th, 
1956. 

Gosta Theselius. Solo credits only given on 
label. Recorded: Stockholm, April 27th and 
28th, 1956. 

Hazy Osterwald. Hazy Osterwald (tpt/vib); 
Dennis Armitage (pno/tnr); Curt Prina (tmb/ 
vib/pno); Ernst Hollerhagen (clt/as); Sunny Lang 
(bs); Johnny Ward (drs). Recorded: Basle, 
December 10th and 1ith, 1955. 

Claude Bolling. Solo credits only given on label. 
Recorded: Paris, May 28tie and 29th, 1956. 


MAYNARD FERGUSON 


(a) Egad Martha; (a) Breakfast Dance; (a) 
Maiden Voyage; (b) Thou Swell; (b) The Way 
You Look Tonight; (b) All God’s Children Got 
Rhythm (19 min)—(a) Slow Stroll; (a) Wonder 
Why; (b) Willie Nillie; (6) Hymn To Her; (b) 
Lonely Town; (b) Somewhere Over The Rainbow 
min) 
(EmArcy EJL1287. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


The West Coast boys are out in force 
on this one, backing ex-Kenton trum- 
peter Ferguson. The results are the pro- 
ducts of two sessions in 1954 and 1955, 
of which the former is notable for being 
baritonist Bob Gordon’s last session be- 
fore his death. I make no hesitation in 
naming the (a) tracks as the better ones 
—the band is more lively, the arrange- 
ments less samey, and the whole atmos- 
phere more relaxed. 

There is a certain copy-book precious- 
ness about so many of the West Coast 
attempts at jazz which | find not only 
distasteful but slightly embarrassing to 
listen to. This music is basically insipid 
and incompatable with the jazz idiom. 
It is a pity that a record of this nature 
should be issued when there is so much 
worthwhile material available. ni 


(a) Maynard Ferguson, Conte Candoli (tpt); 
Milt Bernhart (tmb); Herb Geller (alto); Nino 
Tempo (tnr); Bob Gordon (bari); Lorraine Geller 
(pno); Gary Frommer (drs); Red Mitchell (bs). 
July, 1955. 

(b) Ferguson, Candoli (tpts); Herbie Harper 
(tmb); Bud Shank (alto/fit); Bob Cooper (tnr); 
Russ Freeman (pno); Curtis Counce (bs) Shelly 
Manne (drs). February, 1954. 


ELLA FITZGERALD and 
DUKE ELLINGTON 
Vol. 1—Rockin’ In Rhythm; Drop Me Off At 
Harlem; Day Dream; Caravan; Take The ‘‘A”’ 
Train (24 min)—I Ain’t Got Nothing But The 
Blues; Clementine; I Didn't Know About You; 
I’m Beginning To See The Light; Lost In 
Meditation; Perdido (244 min) 
Vol. 2.—Cottontail; Do Nothin’ Till You Hear 
From Me; Just A Sittin’ And A Rockin’; Solitude; 
Rocks In My Bed (214 min)—Satin Doll; Sophis- 
ticated Lady; Just Squeeze Me; It Don’t Mean A 
Thing; Azure (20} min) 
(H.M.V. CLP1213-1214. Two 12-inch LPs in 
one vol ; not available separately. £3 11s. 8d.) 


The Ellington song book is certainly 
the most exciting jazz material Ella has 
chosen to do in the present series. It is 
perhaps fitting that she should have the 
full benefit of Duke’s own orchestra on 
the first record. The second has accom- 
paniment provided by a quintet which 
features Ben Webster and Stuff Smith. I 
will say at once that I expected better 
things of Ella when she tackled such 
fabulous material. She seems to approach 
most of the pieces in a too stereotyped 
fashion, as if she only wanted to impose 
her own style and tricks on the exquisite 
compositions at her disposal. There is 
little attempt on her part, notably in the 
first record, to adapt herself to the Elling- 
ton way of thought. Here she makes a 
big mistake, which could so easily have 
been overcome to the vast improvement 
of the results. 

Perhaps there was tension when she 
recorded with the swingiest band in the 
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world. She may have felt the absence of 
a specific piano accompaniment, such as 
she is accustomed to, and which is 
present on the quintet record. She sounds 
much more relaxed in their company 
than with the big band. Ella, however, 
is such an accomplished and experienced 
singer, imbued with all those qualities 
that go to make a jazz singer, that she 
sings with easy confidence and mellow 
tone. 

My second major criticism of Ella's 
work is that she indulges far too much 
in scat singing; which is auite out of 
place in the interpretation of Ellington's 
works. Her tempos also seem to be too 
slow on the second record, but this may 
have been deliberate after the preponder- 
ance of fast numbers with the band. Her 
best tracks are “Cottontail” and “Just 
Squeeze Me” with the quintet; the tracks 
with Ellington’s band, which incidentally 
are not all that well recorded, leave me 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction. The 
slow Hodges piece, “Daydream”, is my 
choice. 

At the risk of dwelling overlong on 
the results of a not completely successful 
experiment, there seems to be an ever- 
increasing tendency on the part of the 
record companies to mass the stars on 
one disc. Could it be that the two prin- 
ciple artists involved here are. ill- 
matched ? If they are not, I shall be re- 
vising my previous high opinion of Miss 
Fitzgerald as a jazz singer. 

In conclusion I must emphasise that 
both the Ellington band and the Webster 
quintet provide many of the highspots to 
be found in these tracks. The special 
arrangements of Duke’s famous standards 
could even be described as setting a new 
yardstick for vocal accompaniment. Take 
this record for what it is, and you will 
not be disappointed if you are looking 
for conventional Ella performances. 

G.L. 

CLP1213. Accompaniment by full Duke Elling- 
ton and his Orchestra. Dizzy Gillespie (tpt) added 
for ‘‘Take The ‘A’ Train’’. 

CLP 1214. Accompaniment by Ben Webster 
(tnr); Stuff Smith (vin)); Paul Smith (pno); 
Barney Kessel (gtr); Alvin Stoller (drs). 


RED GARLAND TRIO 


C. Jam Blues; Gone Again; Will You Still Be 
Mine (20 min)}—Willow Weep For Me; What 
Can I Say Dear After I Say I’m Sorry; Hey Now 
(20 min) 
(Esquire 32-056. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


Record makers are clever enough, 
putting the best tracks first so that the 
average customer says “Yes, I’ll have it” 
after a few spins, making all the cash 
registers of the town ring right merrily. 
Track one in this case is really groovy 
and could very well sell the record, but 
the cautious enquirer who likes to try 
the whole thing might also be smitten by 
“What can I say”, a fine tune (King 
Pleasure’s version still delights) and a 
fairly sprightly performance although it 
descends at length to wheezy bowed bass. 
The final track. Red Garland’s own “Hey 
Now” is also a good one, and what 
these three excellent tracks have in com- 
mon is a tempo which exactly suits the 
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pianist, bringing out plenty of swing. 

The other feature of the better tracks 
is the wonderful ringing bass of Paul 
Chambers, who has obviously established 
a very close working arrangement with 
the leader, although his contribution is 
marred by solo work, which is unneces- 
sary. Drummer Art Taylor presents a 
style which is at complete variance with 
that on the Rollins disc reviewed else- 
where in this issue, and which impresses 
by its simplicity, except for the flashy 
exhibition in “Will You Still”. 

Garland is not an individualist of the 
first rank, but he has a_ personality 
developed through years of good jazz 
experience, and aboye all he can be a 
swinger, as he is here through consider- 
ably more than half of the record. Of 
course, the astonishing thing about the 
man is that he was once a prizefighter. 
Just how many pugs, we wonder, can use 
both hands quite so usefully ? 

GB. 

Red Garland (pno); Paul Chambers (bs); Art 
Taylor (drs). 


ERROLL GARNER 
(a) Laura; (d) This Can’t Be Love; (d) The Man 
I Love; (d) Moonglow; (d) I Want A Little Girl; 
(c) It’s Easy To Remember; (c) Goodbye (184 
min)—(d) She’s Funny That Way; (d) Until The 
Real Thing Comes Along; (d) Confessin’; (d) 
Stormy Weather; (b) I Surrender Dear; (c) I'm 
In The Mood For Love; (c) All Of Me (19} min) 
(London LTZ-C 15126. 12inLP. 37s. 63d.) 


This is the early Garner, but none the 
less welcome for all that. The person- 
alised style was already formed and if 
not quite so adventurous as he is today 
his playing was full of that rhythmic 
bounce which makes him so warmly 
unique. 

Many of these tracks are full of rich 
romanticism, but he never allows his 
inventions to become over sweet. The 
rhythm always flows evenly and his un- 
usual gift for shading and tone colour 
combine to keep the interest alive. 

“Confessin’” is tackled with fine spirit 
and contains all the best Garner tricks. 
“Moonglow” taken at an unusual tempo, 
is a wonderful example of his hoppity- 
hop rhythm, and “All Of Me” is an- 
other vintage piece, with its crashing 
opening and exceptional show of vitality 
throughout. Of the slower tunes “Little 
Girl” gets a good lush, lyrical treatment 
and “Funny That Way” by its unique 
treatment becomes a Garner original. It 
must be mentioned that the recording on 
some tracks is not all that it — vg 

(a) with John Levy (bs); George de Hart (drs). 
New York, ‘25/9/45. 

(b) witli John Simmons (bs); Alvin Stoller (drs). 
Hollywood, 29/3/49. 

(c) Same. Hollywood, Summer, 1949. 

(d) with Simmons and Doc West (drs). Same 
date. 


JIMMY GIUFFRE 3. 
Gotta Dance; Two Kinds Of Blues; The Song Is 
You; Crazy She Calls Me; Voodoo (184 min)— 
My All; That’s The Way It is; Crawdads Unite; 
: The Train and The River (18} min) 
37s. 64d.) 


Giuffre 


12inLP. 
Jimmy 


(London LTZ-K15130. 
Multi-instrumentalist 
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works hard to put across the ideas which 
he expresses in his sleeve notes, and to a 
large extent he succeeds. His group is 
one of the simplest one could choose— 
guitar and bass backing either the solo 
clarinet, tenor or baritone of the leader. 
I doubt that the folksy funky mood 
aimed at is achieved, though I certainly 
recognise the aim towards that end, 
which I prefer to the more subtle 
approach of some other trios I have 
heard. “Crazy” catches the group in their 
quietest, most persuasive mood, with Jim 
Hall and Ralph Pena chatting quietly in 
the background. Pena, whom I have 
usually associated with the modern side, 
seems to be remarkably at home in this 
record, trotting out ideas with the regu- 
larity that Russia launches Sputniks. 

Here is a product of the gradual soph- 
istication which jazz is undergoing—for 
better or for worse—according to your 
taste and background. There is so much 
that is good and interesting, and yet it 
lacks that essential fire which I associate 
with jazz. My favourite track is “That’s 
The Way”, where everyone has the 
chance to speak, and there is a sensible 
admission of tempo. 

G.L. 

Jimmy Giuffre (clt/tnr/bari); Jim Hall (gtr); 

Ralph Pena (bs). 


CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 
I Know; Chanel 5; Beanstalk; September Song; 
Siete-Cuatro; Mr. Jo Jones; I Know (23 min)— 
Satin Doll; Lillian; Reflectons; Soft Winds; Cara- 
van; I Know (24 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12085. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


I found this terribly boring. Bowed 
cello solos are not my idea of jazz, and 
there is not one single track here which 
becomes anything else but just plain 
monotonous. The lack of variety of tone 
colour and sound is unavoidable in an 
instrumental set-up such as this, and the 
players, although it must be admitted 
their standard of musicianship is high, do 
nothing to try and infuse any life into the 
proceedings. 

The recording is excellent; the cover 
picture very attractive. 

S.T. 

Chico Hamlton (drs); Paul Horn (alto/fit/clt); 
John Pisano (gtr); Fred Katz (cello); Carson 
Smith (bs). Los Angeles, October, 1956. 


WOODY HERMAN 


Lollypop; Not Rea'ly The Blues—Music To Dance 
To; That’s Right 


(Capitol EAP1026. EP. 12s. 10d.) 


A big band such as Woody Herman’s, 
which hit the high spot in 1945 and again 
in 1948, could be swingy within its own 
limitations. This one was, but was more 
famous for its production of strong solo- 
ists who made the nucleus of so many 
bands that came after. When I listen to 
the arrangements I realise why the solo- 
ists had to be powerful! Herman, as a 
reed player, naturally attracted top 
embryo reed men; on two tracks you can 
hear Giuffre and Chaloff, on another 
Cohn, Sims, Getz, Chaloff. Bill Harris, 
Shorty Rogers, and Ernie Royal are all 
in the brass section, whilst Chubby Jack- 
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son and Shelly Manne hold sway in an 
energetic rhythm section. The band is 
noisy but swingy, and whilst setting the 
pattern for big band sounds to come, it 
also put many of today’s names on the 
path to greater things. 

G.L. 


HI-FI DRUMS 


(a) Hi Fi Drums; (b) Sticks; (c) Skinmed; (d) 
Gonna Tan Your Hide (174 min)—(e) Brushed 
Off; (c) Skinned Again; (f) Tri-Fi Drums (17 min) 


Capitol T926. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


From this hotch-potch of ‘“drum- 
nastics’ emerges one first class track— 
“Gonna Tan’—which features Dave 
Black with Duke Ellington. The re- 
mainder are bitty and unsatisfactory, 
even the Herman Herd allowing itself to 
be massacred by Messrs. Rich and 
Flores. Bellson’s “Sticks” features his 
pick-up All Star group, but nothing of 
interest can be heard behind his flashy 
show-drumming. Alvin Stoller’s solo per- 
formance with Billy May strikes me as 
being in better taste than most of the 
others, but even this contributes little to 
the overall band performance. 

Ellington allows his drummer a very 
loose head—in fact there seems to be a 
danger at one point in the session that 
Dave Black is going to run away with 
the whole show. His exhibition of 
accelerating rolls is remarkable, and the 
band has a brief but enjoyable period in 
full flight after the errant drummer. “Tri- 
fi’ is one of those inevitable tasteless 
bashes which result from letting more 
than one drummer loose on the stand. It 
proves a point which I have often made 
—that the drums are not solo instru- 
ments except in their proper rhythm 
section context. 

G.L. 


(a) Buddy Rich with Woody Herman’s Herd. 

(b) Louis Bellson with his Just Jazz All Stars. 

(c) Chuck Flores with Herman’s Herd. 

(d) Dave Black with Duke Ellington and his 
Famous Orchestra. 

(e) Alvin Stoller with Billy May and His 
Orchestra. 

(f) Stoller, Stan Levey, 
May and His Orchestra. 


Irv Cottler with 


HOLLYWOOD SAXOPHONE 
QUARTET 


Nightcap; New York City Ghost—You Brought A 
New Kind Of Love; Autumn In New York 


(London EZ-U 19037. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


There'll Never Be Another You; Mixed Commo- 
tions—Cheek To Cheek; Make The Most Of It 


(London EZ-U 19038. EP. 13s. 74d.) 
Here are two EP’s by one of the finest 
reed ensembles in America—soprano, 
alto, tenor and baritone combining with 
bass and drums to present eight tunes, 
four evergreens and four originals. The 
originals (and probably some of the 
arrangements) are by Russ Garcia and 
Lennie Niehaus, the two modernists who 
contribute so many fresh. swinging 
sounds to West Coast jazz. The texture 
and blend of the saxes is akin to that 
accomplished by the finest of string 
quartets—the phrasing, articulation, sen- 
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sitive nuances and dynamic range are of 
the highest artistic standard. I would 
have liked, perhaps, to have heard more 
part-writing, but what there is is very 
tastefully done. The soprano leads the 
way most of the time with a full, throb- 
bing sound that puts a characteristic 
stamp on the group. The alto has a few 
solos within the ensemble, as does the 
tenor, and although these are a trifle 
dated jazz-wise they are beautifully 
played. 

I highly recommend these two records 
to all who are interested in the possibili- 
ties of the saxophone in ‘jazz. 

Russ Cheever (sop); Jack Dumont (alto); Morrie 
Crawford (tnr); Bill Ulyate (bari); unknown (bs 
and drs). 


BOBBY JASPER 
(a) Seven Up; (b) My Old Flame; (b) All Of You 
(184 min}~{a) Doublemint; (a) Before Dawn; (b) 
Sweet Blanche (19 min) 


(London LTZ-U 15128. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Bobby Jasper has evidently been keep- 
ing his ears open since he emigrated to 
America from his native Belgium, and 
his playing has improved accordingly. 
His tone seems much bigger these days 
and he is not afraid to blow. I don’t think 
the choice of material here is very in- 
spired, although Wallington’s two orig- 
inals “Before Dawn” and “Sweet 
Blanche” have merit. The latter tune in 
particular is good and swingy, and the 
composer himself shows some _ nice 
phrases. Jasper plays flute on this one 
and on “My Old Flame”—he does noth- 
ing to make me think this is a real jazz 
instrument. 

The sleeve note by Dan Halperin has 
some uncemmonly frank statements 
about the playing of Idrees Sulieman. His 
trumpet playing is certainly inaccurate 
and unreliable, but on the other hand he 
is not afraid to blow and can sound 
exciting. The rhythm team is a good one. 


S.T. 
(a) Idrees Sulieman (tpt); Bobby Jasper (tnr/ 
fit); George Wallington (pno); Wilbur Little (bs); 
Elvin Jones (drs). New York, 23/5/57. 


JAZZ FROM CARNEGIE HALL 


Zoot Swings The Blues; Makin’ Whoopee; Reiter- 
ation (16 min)—Chasin’ The Bass; La Ronde; 
Blue Mode; Sid’s Bounce; Don’t Argue (15 min) 


(Esquire 20-094. 10inLP. 29s. 63d.) 


A hotchpot of recordings, taken al- 
most without exception from previously 
issued Esquire LP’s, to coincide with the 
British tour of the artists involved. The 
name “Jazz From Carnegie Hall” meant 
little enough as a title for a package 
show, and it means even less in relation 
to the music here. 

A hard driving Zoot Sims opens the 
first track with the swinging playing with 
which everyone associates his name. 
Good tenor and rhythm stuff. Next comes 
Red Garland with a liquid, slightly Gar- 
nerish piano trio: and then the first side 
closes with a contribution from the Lee 
Konitz Quintet—far more fluent than he 
appeared on stage in Britain. 


The second side opens with a pur- 
ported contribution from bassist Oscar 
Pettiford, which is actually a number by 
the Herdsmen, including Chaloff, Al 
Cohn, Red Rodney and Earl Swope. 
Pettiford is heavily featured however, in 
much the same way as on the tour—a big 
sounding bass almost drowning the front 
line at times. Next the MJQ, with the 
Kenny Clarke-led version of “La Ronde”. 
No further comment required. The last 
three tracks are concerned with Kai 
Winding and J. J. Johnson; first J. J.’s 
Quintet, then Kai’s Sextet and then the 
Jay and Kai Quintet as a finisher. 

A permanent memento of a strangely 
assorted stage show. 

B.N. 


Zoot Sims Quartet—Sims (tnr); Harry Biss 
(pno); Clyde Lombardi (bs); Art Blakey (drs). 

Red Garland Trio—Garland (pno); Paul Cham- 
bers (bs); Art Taylor (drs). 

Lee Konitz Quintet—Konitz (alto); Lennie Tris- 
tano (pno); Billy Bauer (gtr); Arnold Fishkin (bs); 
Shelly Manne (drs). 

The Herdsmen—Red Rodney (tpt); Earl Swope 
(tmb); Al Cohn (tnr); Serge Chaloff (bari); Terry 
Gibbs (vibes); Barbara Caroll (pno); Oscar Petti- 
ford (bs); Denzil Best (drs). 

M.J.Q.—John Lewis (pno); Mi:t Jackson (vibes); 
Percy Heath (bs); Kenny Clarke (drs). 

J. J. Johnson Quintet—Johnson (tmb); Sonny 


‘Stitt (tnr); John Lewis (pno); Nelson Boyd (bs); 


Max Roach (drs). 

Kai Winding Sextet—Winding (tmb); Brew 
Moore (tnr); Gerry Mulligan (bari) George Wal- 
lington (pno); Curley Russell (bs); Roy Hayes 
(drs). 

Jay and Kai Quintet—Johnson (tmb); Winding 
(tmb); Dick Katz (pno); Peck Morrison (bs); Al 
Harewood (drs). 


BLIND WILLIE JOHNSON 


Nobody’s Fault But Mine; If I Had My Way— 
Dark Was The Night; I'm Gonna Run 


(Fontana TFE 17052. EP. 12s. 10$d.) 


Blind Willie is a chiller, a dark-night, 
fire-and-brimstone Christian singer of 
voodoo propensities. In a dim room you 
listen to a down bound train carving a 
relentless way through a black mist- 
drenched Louisiana night; you drown in 
a cross current of swelling rhythms, pull- 
ing you every which a-way; you gasp 
at the stark, gaunt beauty of an old, 
wordless song with more meaning than 
anything that has followed; and you 
know that Blind Willie Johnson has 
come for to sing. And how you listen ! 

This sort of music is disappearing, or 
has disappeared. and not even the 
greatest, the very greatest, of jazz has 
what it had: the surging rhythm, the 
breathtaking use of dynamics and tone 
colours that makes Ellington sound like 
Lombardo, the aura of doom that puts 
Ingmar Bergman on a level with Walt 
Disney. This is music out of the Negro 
ghettoes of the South, but it is protesting 
rather than accepting. defiant rather than 
humble, and it is as remorseless as the 
death with which it lived. It is difficult to 
believe that anyone could be ashamed of 
such a heritage. 

The moody, tender “Dark Is The 
Night”, with voice and guitar merging, 
contains the most compellingly beautiful 
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music I have ever heard, and on “I’m 
Gonna Run” one is reminded of the lead 
horns on “Tuxedo Rag”, or of Mutt 
Carey, who had a lot of what Johnson 
had, if you care to listen again to “Blues 
For Jimmie”. “Nobody’s Fault” is 
attacked with a ferocity reminiscent of 
Blind Lemon on the blues, and “My 
Way” outswings even Jim Robinson, 
which for me is about as far as you 
can go. 

This is not only the vocal record of the 
year, it is almost the record of the year. 
Before you accuse me of over-stating my 
case, listen to it, immerse yourself in it, 
and learn about Negro music. 

TS. 

Blind Willie Johnson (vcl/gtr); probably 
Angeline Johnson (vcl) on ‘I’m Gonna Run’’. 


THE JONAH JONES QUARTET 
Ballin’ The Jack—Slowly But Surely 


(Capitol 14901. 78 and 45 r.p.m._ 6s. 74d.) 


Two excellent sides from Jonah Jones 
plus rhythm section. Both performances 
sound relaxed, the tempos are just right 
and Jonah plays neat. incisive trumpet 
throughout. Listen to the way he comes 
in after the bass solo on the first side 
and drives through in that sure, hard 
style of his to the end. The tune on the 
reverse, reminiscent of “Sing It Simple” 
features some more fine Jones trumpet, 
but the shuffle rhythm accompaniment 
on the first chorus sounds a little dated. 


BARNEY KESSEL 
(b) Cheerful Little Earful; (a) Makin’ Whoopee; 
(b) My Reverie; (b) Blues For A Playboy; (c) 
Theme “‘Bad and Beautifu!’’; (b) Carioca (20 min) 
—(c) Mountain Greenery; (c) Indian Summer; (a) 
Gone With The Wind; (d) Laura; (a) I Love You; 
(a) Fascinating Rhythm (21 min) 


(Contemporary LAC 12068. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


I must admit to a great liking for the 
contemporary chamber music sounds as 
produced by these groups led by Barney 
Kessel. Kessel insists on swing as the 
main ingredient of any session he leads, 
and his arrangements (all these are his) 
are full of interest and nearly always 
spiced with the unusual. 

“Cheerful Earful”, “Whoopee” and 
“Carioca” from the first side are all 
happy, jumpy affairs, with some excep- 
tional guitar solos by Kessel who shows 
an effortless mastery over his instrument. 
Also of note is the flute playing of one 
Ted Nash. He manages to sound hot, not 
a common adjunct of most jazz flautists 
these days. The blues is a fine track with 
everyone sounding happy. The reverse 
has two good swingers in the first two 
tracks. “Mountain” contains some most 
unusual writing and “Summer” comes in 
at a real swingy tempo. “Laura” is a duet 
for Kessel and the excellent Red Mit- 
chell, whilst the closing track is another 
quick number, with Kessel again showing 
what a master he is of the guitar. 


(a) Kessel (gtr); Buddy Collette (fl/alto-fi/cit); 
Jules Jacob (oboe/English horn); George W. 
Smith (clit); Howard Terry (bassoon/clt/bs-clt); 
Juston Gordon (clt/bs-clt); Andre Previn (pno); 
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LAVERN BAKERSINGS BESSIE SMITH 
Gimme a pig foot and a bottle of beer; 
Baby Doll; On Revival Day; Money blues; 

I ain’t gonna play no second fiddle; 
Back water blues; Empty bed blues; 
Hot time in the old town tonight; 

Nobody knows you when you’re down and out; 

After you’ve gone; Young woman’s blues; Preaching the blues 
LTZ-K 15139 


DANCE OFF BOTH YOUR SHOES 
Is it true what they say about Dixie; Susie; Beedle um bum; I’m nobody’s baby; 
Yellow dog blues; Too much mustard; Why do I love you?; Song of the islands; 
Oriental strut; Mr. Jelly Lord; Red onion; Sobbin’ blues 


RED ONION JAZZ BAND 
LTZ-U 15138 


TRAV’LIN’ LIGHT 
Trav’lin’ light; The swamp people; The green country; Forty-second Street; 
Pickin’ ’em up and layin’ ’em down; The lonely time; 
Show me the way to go home; California, here I come 


THE JIMMIE GIUFFRE THREE 
LTZ-K 15137 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
Medley: They say it’s wonderful, How deep is the ocean?, 

I don’t stand a ghost of a chance with you, My old flame, Body and soul; 
Between the devil and the deep blue sea; La ronde; Night in Tunisia; Yesterdays; 
Bag’s groove; Baden-Baden 
LTZ-K 15136 


THE GREAT RAY CHARLES 
The ray; My melancholy baby; Black coffee; There’s no you; Doodlin’; 
Sweet sixteen bars; I surrender, dear; Undecided 
LTZ-K 15134 


THE NEW LONDON 
JAZZ SERIES LPs 
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BLUE LESTER 
I don’t stand a ghost of a chance with you; Crazy over jazz; Ding dong; Indiana; 
These foolish things; Exercise in swing; Blues ’n’ bells; Salute to Fats; 
June bug; Blue Lester; Jump Lester, jump; Basie English 


LESTER YOUNG 
LTZ-C 15132 


BOBBY JASPAR 


_ Seven up; My old flame; All of you; Doublemint; Before dawn; Sweet Blanche 
LTZ-U 15128 


MULLIGAN MEETS MONK 
*Round about midnight; Rhythm-a-ning; Sweet and lovely; 
Decidedly; Straight, no chaser; I mean you 


GERRY MULLIGANand THELONIOUS MONK 
LTZ-U 15127 


THELONIOUS HIMSELF 
April in Paris; I don’t stand a ghost of a chance with you; Functional; 
I’m gettin’ sentimental over you; I should care; Round about midnight; All alone; 


THELONIOUS MONK 
LTZ-U 15120 


HANK JONES’ QUARTET 
Moonlight becomes you; Relaxin’ at Camarillo; Minor contentions; 
DON RECORDS Sunday in Savannah; Spontaneous combustion 


ion of HANK JONES, BOBBY JASPAR, PAUL CHAMBERS, KENNY CLARKE 
LTZ-C 15118 


DECCA RECORD 
mPANY LTD THE HAWK FLIES HIGH 
5 Chant; Juicy fruit; Think deep; Laura; Blue lights; Sanctity 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 
LTZ-U 15117 


JAZZ AT VESPERS 
Just a little while to stay here; Bye and bye; The old rugged cross; 
Sometimes my burden is hard; Down by the riverside; Just a closer walk with Thee; 
Lord, you’ve been good to me; When the Saints go marchin’ in 


GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS RAGTIME BAND 
LTZ-U 15112 


ECO R DS your monthly 


vide to good record buying. 
From your dealer, price 6d. 
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Buddy Clark (bs); Shelly Manne (drs).; 6/8/56. 

(b) Same except Ted Nash, Jimmie Rowles and 
Red Mitchell replace Collette, Previn and Clark. 
15/10/56. 

(c) Same except Claude Williamson replaces 
Rowles on ‘‘Mountain Greenery’’. 4/12/56. 

(d) Kessel and Mitchell. 4/12/56. 


KNOW YOUR JAZZ (Vol. 3)— 
THE BRASS SECTION 


(a) Embraceable You; (b) Stella By Starlight—(c) 
Jazz Me Blues; (d) Tangerine 


(H.M.V. 7EG 8382. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


This is probably the best of the “Know 
Your Jazz” series to date, and spotlights 
the major brass instruments utilised in 
jazz. Trombonist Jimmy Cleveland turns 
in a moving performance of “Embrace- 
able You”—a mellow, clipped solo that 
bears repeated listening. His tone is firm 
and rounded, and though his solo is not 
over-adventurous, it has taste and 
subtlety. Don Elliott admirably illustrates 
the role in jazz of the mellophone on 
“Jazz Me Blues”—a lightly swinging opus 
effectively arranged by Quincy Jones. 
Solo space is restricted, but what Don 
has to say is worth hearing. 

Donald Byrd and Art Farmer take care 
of the two trumpet tracks. Byrd’s “Stella” 
is a little melancholy during the slow 
opening chorus but he authors a thought- 
ful. impressive solo on a quicker paced 
middle section. Farmer’s “Tangerine”, 
with strings and woodwind, is reminis- 
cent of the Dizzy with strings recordings. 
It’s a pleasant enough track but doesn’t 
allow him much scope to demonstrate 
his improvising ability. Even pianist 
Hank Jones seems bogged down in the 
unwanted solemnity of this track. 

K.G. 

(a) Jimmy Cleveland (tmb); Bill Taylor (pno); 
Oscar Pettiford (bs); Kenny Clarke (drs). 

(b) Same as (a), except Donald Byrd (tpt) re- 
places Cleveland. 

(c) Don Elliott (mellophone); Herbie Mann 
(fit/tnr); Al Cohn (bari); Joe Puma (gtr); Vinnie 
Burke (bs); Osie Johnson (drs); Quincy Jones 
(arr). 

(d) Art Farmer (tpt); Jimmy Buffington (fr. hn); 
Romeo Penque (fit); Hank Jones (pno); Thomas 
Kay (gtr); Addison Farmer (bs); Osie Johnson 
(drs); plus five violins, two violas, and a ’ce'lo. 


ALAN LOMAX— 


AMERICAN SONG TRAIN VOL 1 

This Train; Kicking Mule; Mary Anne; Hettie 

Belle; Lone Green Valley; Railroad Bill; Ridin’ 

In The Buggy; Jumpin’ Judy (22} min)—Saturday 

Night; In The Wilderness; Black, Black; Johnson 

Boys; Two Sisters; Doney Gal; Keep a-inchin’ 
Along (22} min) 


(Nixa NPL 18013. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Listening to this record is a delightful 
musical experience. There is an enor- 
mous vitality about the music, a choking, 
exciting goodness-of-being-alive feeling 
like that which comes when a New 
Orleans jazz band is in full flight and 
everything is right—an open-air reality, 
devoid of maudlin despair and desperate 
“good fun”. The music is in turn sad, 
joyful, wistful, raucous, poignant—it is 
the music that people made in those 
times before people had their music made 
for them, before the big-business rot set 
in, and it makes you, the listener, feel 
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whole and good. 

For example, listen to the utter lone- 
liness expressed on “Doney Gal’, and 
tell me that you have not felt the same 
way, perhaps when driving alone on a 
desolate, rainy night along a long, lonely 
highway. Or experience the rowdy, good- 
time atmosphere of “Kickin’ Mule”, 
“This Train” and “Inchin’ Along” and 
tell me that this music is not what I 
have claimed. It is living music for living 
people. 

Lomax, the man with the golden 
touch, wrings every ounce from his 
songs, and his playing and singing on 
“Doney Gal”, “Inchin’ Along”, “This 
Train”, “Lone Green Valley” and “Satur- 
day Night” places him high on any list 
of folk artists—not because of any 
unique technical ability, but for sheer 
enthusiasm and the ease with which he 
creates the appropriate atmosphere. Even 
without knowing, one senses that he 
speaks with authority. Peggy Seeger, she 
of the silvery, enchanting voice, won me 
over long ago, and her singing here, 
especially on “Mary Anne”, only 
strengthens my conviction that she is the 
white equivalent of Vera Hall. As an 
instrumentalist, she must be equally as 
good as her dexterous brother. Guy Cara- 
wan is in fast company, but he acquits 
himself well on banjo and guitar, sings 
agreeably on “Mule” and the beautiful 
“Black, Black”’,.and is a willing spirit in 
the vocal ensembles. Sammy Stokes pro- 
vides solid support and John Cole is 
getting to be a necessity for sessions of 
this kind. 

It is often written in review that re- 
cords such as this are not jazz. Now that 
word “jazz” has come to mean many 
things to many people—in my own guide 
to music, for instance, jazz is akin to 
folk music and in some indefinable way 
as the folk content is diluted then so 
also is the jazz content. What Lomax and 
his fellow revellers have to say is not 
incompatible with what Sonny Terry and 
Brownie McGhee had to say on a 
record they made with Chris Barber's 
Jazz Band—thus the connection becomes 
apparent. But no matter what category 
we try to force it into, the fact remains 
that this is good music and as such it 
should interest all lovers of traditional 


jazz. 
TS. 
Alan Lomax (gtr/vcl) Guy Carawan (gtr/bjo/ 
vel); Peggy Seeger (gtr/bjo/vcl); John Cole (hca); 
Sammy Stokes (bs). 10 and 12/1/58, London. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
(a) Skid Row; (b) Manhattan; (c) La Paloma; (d) 
Going Out The Back Way (20 min)—(a) Mezzrow; 
(b) Singing The Blues; (c) Bodega; (a) Looking 
For Turner; (b) Sweethearts On Parade (20 min) 


(Decca LK 4276. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


“T Play As I Please” is the title of this 
collection and it might be interpreted as 
independence of spirit and a dislike of 
categories akin to Duke Ellington’s. For 
here we have Lyttelton with a small 
group, the immediate predecessor of his 
present one; with a “Paseo” band; and 
with a twelve-piece jazz combination. No 
member of the audience, given proper 
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respect and humility, would wish to re- 
strain or confine the artist. Yet his pre- 
ference for the medium in which he con- 
siders the artist most clearly to excel does 
not often indirectly exercise such an 
effect. In this case there isn’t much doubt 
that artist and audience will be at one. 
The sleeve tells us that with three titles 
“Humphrey Lyttelton is particularly 
pleased”. These are “Skid Row”, “Look- 
ing For Turner” and “Mezzrow”. It 
would seem safe to say in a jazz maga- 
zine that these are artistically the best. 
The Paseo pieces are pleasant enough, 
but unlikely to be of much significance 
or lasting pleasure to a jazz lover. They 
and the three titles with the big band 
feature Humph as a soloist in rather the 
same way that Louis has often been re- 
corded. It is enjoyable, well-phrased 
trumpet. The tone is more mellow than 
it used to be—impressively warm on 
“Manhattan”, pretty in a mute on “Sing- 
ing The Blues”. A high spot occurs on 
the latter number when the sax section 
rises and shines, really singing, a sound 
marvellous and memorable, reminiscent 
of Don Redman and McKinney’s. Scored 
by Eddie Harvey, it is blown to perfec- 
tion by Ronnie Ross, Don Rendell, 
Jimmy Skidmore and A. Leslie. Warmest 
congratulations to all five ! 


The “ordinary” (to quote the leader) 
tracks are more than encouraging. This 
group was swinging, and today’s swings 
even more. My favourite soloist is Jimmy 
Skidmore—a natural jazzman, like Bruce 
Turner. He swings, he has continuity, and 
he can knock you out without tricks or 
mannerisms. Tony Coe has such an en- 
gaging quality of abandon and invention 
that the laughing-saxophone effects (4 la 
Pete Brown) can be condoned. Johnny 
Picard, judging from Oxford Street 
opinion, is the most underrated. Cer- 
tainly, he grows constantly more expres- 
sive on the horn. Ian Armit concentrates 
here on a fairly spare, lucid style that is 
delightful, and he swings the rhythm sec- 
tion from the top. He can be very 
advantageously compared with several 
well-known New York sessioneers. For 
one thing, he swings more than they, and 
then, too, his ideas are appropriate to the 
idiom. Humph, as lead and soloist, is in 
good form, driving or relaxed, as 
required. The biggest kick, however, 
really comes from the group as an en- 
semble, and the background riffs are 
plaved with such enthusiastic sensitivity 
as is rapidly becoming a lost art in the 
world of jazz. 


The cover of the sleeve shows Lyttel- 
ton in what you imagine to be the aristo- 
cratic, ancestral home. Turn it over, and 
you find the picture was taken in the 
West Gallery of Woburn Abbey “by 
couretsy of His Grace the Duke of Bed- 
ford”. His Grace similarly obliged for 
“Jazz at Vespers” by George Lewis. 
Maybe my sense of humour is withering, 
but I feel there are nauseating as well as 
merely ridiculous aspects to publicity of 
this kind. 

S.D. 


(a) Humphrey Lyttelton (tpt); Johnny Picard 
(tmb); Tony Coe (alto); Jimmy Skidmore (tnr); 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


fan Armit (pno); Brian Brocklehurst (bs); Eddie 
Taylor (drs). 12/9/57. 

(b) Lyttelton, Bert Courtley (tpts); Maurice 
Pratt, Rick Kennedy, Alec McGuinness (tmbs); 
Ronnie Ross (alto); Don Rendell, Jimmy Skid- 
more (tnrs); A. Leslie (bs); Ian Armit (pno); 
Brian Brocklehurst (bs); Eddie Taylor (drs); R. 
Darley (vibes). 5/9/57. 

(c) Lyttelton (tpt); Phil Goody (bass-flute}; L. 
Saunders, S. Farnsworth (flutes); Denny Wright 
(gtr); Jack Fallon (bs); John Blanchard (marimba); 
J. McHardie (bongos); S. Rich (timbales); Eddie 
Taylor (drs). 21/11/57. 

(d) as (a), Katheen Stobart replaces Skidmore. 
25/11/57. 


CHARLES MINGUS TRIO 


Yesterdays; Back Home Blues; I Can’t Get 
Started; Hamp’s New Blues (19; min)}—Summer- 
time; Dizzy Moods; Laura (17} min) 
(London LTZ-J15129. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Few people today make the piano 
sound as swingy as Hampton Hawes, 
who presides at this festive session with 
Charlie Mingus. The ex-Hampton bassist 
is a great soloist, inclined to sacrifice 
fundamentals for the sake of his solo 
effect. He nevertheless supplies some 
fairly solid groundwork for the pianist, 
and Danny Richmond’s drumming does 
the rest. The result is very palatable— 
loose and swingy without any of the 
busy chi-chi which has been the outcome 
of so many trio records in recent years. 
Hawes has taken his influence from the 
great individual voice of his adolescent 
period—in this case Parker. He displays 
a continuity and feeling which I have 
often sought and failed to find in the 
more mechanical solos of Bud Powell. 

I am no afficianado of the bass solo, 
but admit the urgent lead given by Min- 
gus in places where the trio seems about 
to disintegrate. The important line to my 
ear is still the piano—loosely transcrib- 
ing the bass or reinforcing a statement of 
fact with a compelling quote from the 
harmony. “Summertime” is both the 
hardest to listen to and the most satis- 
factory to enjoy as a collective work, but 
Hawes rides the brunt of the storm in 
the two “Blues” with dexterous efficiency 
and an immense capacity to swing. I also 
liked his Monk-ish four bars at the intro- 
duction to “Dizzy Moods”. a2 


Charles Mingus (bs); leading Hampton Hawes 
(pno); Danny Richmond (drs). New York, 9th 
July, 1957. 


JACK MONTROSE 
Gone With The Wind; Tiny Capers; Joy Spring; 
Blueberry Hill; Dahoud (18} min)—Love Is Here 
To Stay; Meet Mr. Gord Onion Bott For 
Sue; What A Difference A Day Made; Tea For 
Two (174 min) 
(Vogue LAE 12111. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Designed to showcase the arranging 
talents of tenorist Jack Montrose, this is 
a moderately successful album worth 
hearing, oddly enough, not so much for 
the writing but for a liberal sprinkling 
of less complex solos. Montrose is a 
typical West Coast arranger, and I find 
most of his work a little too technically 
minded and coldly pre-conceived to be 
wholly enjoyable. 

The tracks on side one are played by a 


group under the direction of the late 
Clifford Brown, and all of them have 
been previously released by Vogue. For 
the most part, the arrangements are dull 
and ponderous and even the exhuberant 
Brownie gets bogged down during the 
thematic passages. Only in his solos do 
we hear the fresh, exhilerating sound we 
came to expect from him. From time to 
time there are snatches of brilliance from 
Zoot Sims, the late Bob Gordon and 
Russ Freeman. but nobody seems parti- 
cularly inspired by the charts, best of 
which are “Tinv Capers” and “Dahoud”. 

Gordon and Montrose co-lead a tasty 
little quintet for the remainder of the 
tracks, and the scores are less mechanical 
and involved. Montrose’s tenor fluctuates 
between good and brilliant, but Gordon 
is a consistently impressive soloist—the 
most important baritone man to come 
along since Gerry Mulligan. Paul Moer 
makes a couple of worthwhile contribu- 
tions and Joe Mondragon and Billy 
Schneider form a likeable rhythm duo. 

K.G. 

Side 1.—Clifford Brown (tpt) Stu Williamson 
(vlv-tmb); Zoot Sims (tnr); Bob Gordon (bari); 
Russ Freeman (pno); Carson Smith (bs); Shelly 
Manne (drs). Joe Mondragon (bs) replaces Smith 
on Spring’? and ‘‘Dahoud’’. 

Side 2.—Bob Gordon (bari); Jack Montrose 
(tnrs); Paul Moer (pno); Joe Mondragon (bs); 
Billy Schneider (drs). 


GERRY MULLIGAN and 
BOB BROOKMEYER 
(a) Jazz Concerto Grosso (16 min)—(b) Something 
For The Ladies; (b) Song For Cornet (18 min) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1204. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Phil Sunkel has picked an ideal team 
in Brookmeyer and Mulligan to interpret 
his strongly-felt ideas, and the results 
should please jazz lovers of all kinds. 
The simple, plaintive line rolls out with 
a healthy, round sound as Sunkel gently 
leads the ensemble, his solos having a 
definite Dixie flavour. Mulligan and 
Brookmeyer solo beautifully, showing 
complete understanding of the harmonic 
lines and a warm, happy feel for this 
kind of music, and the rhythm section 
swings consistently. The writing is along 
basic jazz lines, and the idea of three 
solo instruments playing in front of a 
larger combination is a complete success. 
The theme of the Concerto is of the 
utmost simovlicity to begin with, and al- 
though it develops into complex writing 
of many parts towards the end, it never 
becomes pretentious. 

“Song For Cornet” is a soulful theme 
featuring Sunkel’s fresh. lyrical playing, 
obviously influenced by Brookmeyer, and 
Mulligan goes from strength to strength. 

This is a wonderful experience in jazz 
listening—a record you want to buy 
rather than borrow. 

B.B. 

(a) Nick Travis, Don Stratton, John Wilson 
(tpts); Frank Rehack (tbn); E. Bert (bs tbn); Don 
Butterfield (tuba); D. Meldonian (alto); Cliff Hoff, 
Bill Slapn (tnrs); Gene Allen (bari); Milton Hil- 
ton (bs); Osie Johnson (drs) supporting Phil 
Sunkel (cnt); Bob Brookmeyer (v-tbn); Gerry 
Mulligan (bari). 

(b) Sunkel (cnt); John Wilson (fig-horn); Brook- 
meyer (v-tbn); Jim Reider (tnr); Mulligan (bari); 
Wendell Marshall (bs); Harold Granowsky (drs). 
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MULLIGAN MEETS MONK 
*Round About Midnight; Rhythm-a-Ning; Sweet 
and Lovely (21 min)—Decidedly; Straight, No 

Chaser; I Mean You (20} min) 
(London LTZ-U15127.  12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


When two experimenters meet, one can 
expect fireworks, particularly when they 
are of the calibre of Monk and Mulli- 
gan. Unfortunately that is the one thing 
which stemmed from a Paris meeting 
of the two personalities in 1954. There is 
a musical clash of unserious proportions, 
but that is not all. Curiously they have 
chosen to use four Monk originals, one 
vintage pop, and one Mulligan original, 
if you concede “Decidedly” from the pen 
of its original composer, Charlie Shavers. 
There are good things in all these tracks, 
particularly the expansive ideas which 
Mulligan throws out about “Midnight”, 
and the close blending of thought in the 
opening choruses of the up-tempo 
“Rhythm-a-ning”, where Monk so care- 
fully guides the baritone. 

“Sweet” is the only real common 
ground they cross, although the interpre- 
tation is primarily associated with The- 
lonious as a piano solo. The blues 
“Straight” pleases the most, as there 
seems to be a pattern of development 
between the two soloists which carries 
greater logic than the other tracks. The 
idea in producer Orrin Keepnews’ mind 
was to record one session with the two 
and another with an augmented band. 
Let us hope that the second idea will 
reach fulfillment before long. I would 
rather hear this than a laboratory full of 


‘so called jazzmen. 


G.L. 
Gerry Mulligan (bari); Thelonious Monk (pno); 
Wilbur Ware (bs); Shadow Wilson (drs). August 
12th and 13th, 1957. 


PAUL QUINICHETTE 
Blue Dots; Circle (19 min)—On The Sunny Side 
Of The Street; Cool-’Lypso (20 min) 
(Esquire 32-057. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


Much of this sounds too cool for 
leader Quinichette who is a real blowing 
musician. All the tunes excepting “Sunny 
Side of the Street” are Waldron’s com- 
positions, and although Quinichette does 
well enough on the blues he doesn’t 
sound comfortable on the overlong 
“Circles” or “Cool-’Ipso”, 

Of the two altos I prefer the work of 
John Jenkins. His three choruses on the 
fast opening “Blue Dots” are incisive 
and he employs a good tone. Quinichette 
is good on this track, although his play- 
ing rather tails off towards the end, as 
if he were bereft of ideas. Curtis Fuller 
sounds a very cool customer. He plays, 
particularly on “Circles”, like an un- 
rhythmic J. J. Johnson, with nothing 
much to offer except technique. 

“Sunny Side” is taken slowly and has 
Quinichette playing more in the style we 
expect from him. He weaves some pretty 
patterns around the melody and is well 
backed by a sympathetic rhythm section. 
The last track is a clever idea, but the 
playing is too full of old bop cliches. 
Fuller plays a tremendous number of 
notes to not much purpose and much the 
same can be said of Kyner’s alto play- 
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ing. Quinichette gets going on his second 
series of choruses, but nothing much ever 
happens to raise the pulse rate. = 


Pau! Quinichette (tnr); John Jenkins, Sonny 
Red Kyner (altos); Curtis Fuller (tmb); Mal Wal- 
dron (pno) Doug Watkins (bs); Ed Thigpen (drs). 
10/5/57. 


DON RENDELL JAZZ SIX 
Hit The Road To Dreamland; Packet of Blue; My 
Friend Tom; It’s Playtime; Tickletoe (214 min)— 
The Lady Is A Tramp; Dolly Mixtures; This 
Can't Be Love; By-Pass; Johnny Come Lately 
(214 min) 


(Decca LK4265.  12inLP. 


Rendell’s Six are perhaps the most 
satisfying sound that modern jazz has 
produced in England. Aided and abetted 
by the strongest front line in the busi- 
ness, it is hardly surprising to find that 
Don’s group has matured into a compact 
and swingy unit. Their strength lies in 
the relaxed approach of the musicians 
concerned, coupled with their overall 
blending of modern and mainstream 
instincts. Courtley and Harvey work 
tichtly together, except when the latter 
takes time off to play piano (“Tickletoe”). 
Equally well knit is the bfend between 
the tenor and baritone horns of Rendell 
and Ross, and the whole makes an en- 
semble of considerable merit. 

It is. I suppose, unnecessary to suggest 
that the group has assimmilated some 
ideas from the Gerry Mulligan Quartet, 
with whom they toured earlier this year. 
Experience with such creative musicians 
has raised Ronnie Ross, for one, to the 
top ranks of jazz soloists. “Dolly Mix- 
ture”, a Ross original, is particularly 
suited to the group, and they certainly 
don’t mince matters in  Strayhorn’s 
“Johnny Come Lately”. This is one to 


keep. 
G.L. 


Bert Courtley (tpt); Eddie Harvey (tmb/pno); 
Don Rendell (tnr); Ronnie Ross (alto/bari); Pete 
Blannin (bs); Andy White (drs). March 13th, 14th, 
1958. 


35s. 10d.) 


ADRIAN ROLLINI TRIO 


Jazz Me Blues; Chopsticks; Loch Lomond; Lime- 

house Blues; Raggin’ The Scale (12 min)—Oye 

Negra; Humoresque; Dardanella; Tea For Two; 
Way Down Yonder In New Orleans (12 min) 


(Mercury MPT 7538. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


Adrian Rollini, who died two years 
ago, is best known for his work on the 
bass sax. but during the last twenty years 
of his life, he concentrated almost entirely 
on vibes. Though he never achieved great 
distinction on this instrument, his Trio 
played for many years in a leading New 
York hotel. 

This is a heterogeneous collection of 
melodies treated in a near-jazz style, and 
the interest to the jazz fan will be © 
verv small. Adrian plays well on some 
tracks, particularly “Jazz Me Blues”, 
which swings well. There is also some 
good guitar, presumably from Frank 
Victor. but the sleeve gives no informa- 
tion at all as regards personnel or date of 
recording. 

P.F. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


SONNY ROLLINS QUARTET 
AND QUINTET 


Tenor Madness; When Your Lover Has Gone 
(184 min)—Paul’s Pal; My Reverie; The Most 
Beautiful Girl In The World (174 min) 


(Esquire 32-058. 12inLP. 39s. 7}d.) 


Superficially, the most attractive thing 
about this record is the front of the 
cover, showing a couple of eyes hyp- 
notically staring through a. _ tasteful 
melange of red, white and blue. The 
other side of the sleeve carries a message 
from our old mate Ira Gitler, one of the 
more curious prose mongers around 
today. 

There is no doubt of the importance 
of Sonny Rollins on the scene today, but 
though logical enough, to my somewhat 
jaundiced view this type of session is not 
the best way to demonstrate the fact. The 
whole arrangement tends to looseness, 
and through four of the tracks the only 
foil to the single tenor consists of fitful 
and interminable bass solos, consistently 
underplayed, and Red Garland’s piano, 
which on this occasion seldom becomes 
positive. Drumming, of course, goes by 
compatabilities (of temperament pulse 
blood group, or something) and Philly 
Joe Jones in spite of his technique be- 
longs to a group three-quarters of whose 
work is merely irritating. 

“Tenor Madness” is a long track team- 
ing Rollins with John Coltrane, in ex- 
tended solo work culminating in some 
intriguing chases. It is somewhat mis- 
leading to use this title for the whole 
record; anyone expecting plenty of fero- 
cious jazz will find themselves 
refrigerated before the end. However, 
there is a lot of admirable work here— 
Red Garland’s piano in “My Reverie”, 
the tenor, chases which conclude track 
one, Rollins’ tone, his astonishing inven- 
tiveness and his mastery while he still 
stays close to the melody. One’s only re- 
servations apply to the drumming, the 
unnecessary solo work from the other- 
wise excellent Paul Chambers, and to the 
fact that by its very nature, a session like 
this must spread the talent a little thin. 

G.B. 

Sonny Rollins (tnr); Red Garland (pno); Paul 
Chambers (bs); Philly Joe Jones (drs). John Col- 
trane (tnr, track 1 only). 24th May, 1956. 


JIMMY RUSHING 


(a) I'm Coming Virginia; (b) Knock Me A Kiss; 
(b) Harvard Blues; (a) Mister Five By Five; (b) 
Trav'lin’ Light; (a) June Night (15} min)—(b) 
It’s A Sin To Tell A Lie; (a) Rosalie; (b) Jimmy’s 
Blues; (b) Someday Sweetheart; (b) When You're 
Smiling; (b) Somebody Stole My Gal (19 min) 


(Philips BBL 7252. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This is a really great record which has 
me, to be locally colloquial, North 
Thames Gas Boarded. Entitled “Little 
Jimmy Rushing and the Big Brass” it has 
Jimmy singing with a large, especially 
picked band with arrangements by Jimmy 
Mundy, Buck Clayton and Nat Pierce. 

Jimmy told me himself not so long ago 
that before he ever became known as a 
singer of blues. he was a ballad singer— 
the blues came second. I mention this as 
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the ballads here are all particularly fir... 
“Rosalie”, “June Night” and the otheis 
are all sung with that splendid sincerity 
and boundless enthusiasm that Jimmy 
employs for the blues. It is probably that 
his natural feeling for blues and know- 
ledge of how they should be sung en- 
ables him to imbue the ballad lyrics with 
that extra something, but it is quite cer- 
tain that even if they go into that Rush- 
ing wringer sweet, they come out the 
other end swinging. And the way Mc. 
Rushing digs into his accompaniments is 
something very special to him alone. 

I really have no favourite tracks, they 
are all so good, but the way Jimmy 
comes roaring in on the very first num- 
ber is a standout. So too is the way he 
swings “Rosalie”. Pierce plays an ex- 
ceptional solo on this track and Coleman 
Hawkins takes a couple of choruses with 
his usual snarling authority, the band 
swinging easily along with him. Of the 
blues tracks “Jimmy's” is marvel. 
Dickie Wells preaches a most affectionate 
sermon behind the first vocal and Emmett 
Berry plays the most elegant, muted 
trumpet chorus immaginable. The “big” 
brass on such numbers as “Smiling” and 
“Virginia” is really rich and rounded, 
and the rhythm is tremendously jaunty 
throughout. The arrangements are all in- 
telligent, giving the singer just the right 
backing when most needed. Taken all-in- 
all I find this a record which it is diffi- 
cult to fault in any way. 

S.T. 


(a) Mel Davis, Bernie Glow, Buck Clayton, 
Emmett Berry (tpts); Vic Dickenson, Dickie We'ls, 
Urbie Green (tmbs); Earl Warren, Danny Banks, 
Coleman Hawkins, Buddy Tate, Rudy Powell 
(saxes); Nat Pierce (pno); Danny Barker (gtr); 
Milt Hinton (bs); Jo Jones (drs). 

(b) Doc Cheatham, Frank Rehak and Osie 
Johnson replace Glow, Dickenson and Jo Jones. 

“S x “Sune”, 
20/2/58. *‘Knock Me’’, ‘‘Harvard’’, ‘‘Jimmy’s’’, 
“*Someday”’ 26/2/58. ‘‘Trav'lin’ ’’, ‘‘Sin’’, ‘‘Smil- 
ing’’, ‘“‘Somebody Stole’ 27/2/58. 


THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 


Stack o’ Lee Blues; Swinging The Blues—lI’ve 
Found A New Baby; Till We Meet Again 


(Parophone GEP 8696. EP. lls. 14d.) 


An EP is just the right length 
for this type of music. Fluent and oddly 
relaxed in their front line, overall they 
exhibit the tvpical zigzag walk of the 
Dixie style. The relaxation comes from 
not trying too hard or too seriously, and 
the pleasant effect comes from copying 
the sound white bands rather than trying 
the impossible heights of Negro jazz. 
They turn “Swinging The Blues” into a 
Dixie number, losing the menace of 
Basie’s original, but cannot quite disguise 
the melancholy of “New Baby”, best of 
all Chicagoan tunes. Just listen to Mike 
McNama try a Sid de Paris effect which 
comes out like Red Nichols with a mute. 
No disrespect intended; I like it for a 
background. 


G.B. 
Mike McNama (tpt); Fred Fydler (tmb); Alan 
Radcliffe (clt); John Fish (pno); Nigel Sinclair 
(gtr); Reg Kenworthy (bs); John Mills (drs). 
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KECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


PETER SEEGER 


Penny’s Farm; John Riley; Rissolty Rossolty— 
Jam On Gerry’s Rocks; Come All Ye Fair And 
Tender Ladies 


(Topic TOP 33. EP. 13s. 6d.) 

It has been said on pretty good 
authority that Pete Seeger is the U.S.A.’s 
best folk banjo player. That may well 
be true, although one would like the 
chance of comparing him with some of 
the strong fingered pickers from up in the 
hills. There is no doubt he has added im- 
measurably to numerous recordings, and 
without him a group such as the Weavers 
would be pretty lame. 

There is some good banjo work here, 
and it is satisfying indeed, but I am not 
at all happy about Seeger’s solo singing. 
Sleeve-note writer Fred Dallas refers to 
his relaxation, but emotionally he does 
not relax, and in several of these songs 
there is too much actor-like colouring of 
the material. If I had not heard several 
of these songs in other versions, this re- 
cord would be good enough. It is good 
enough really, but not for a purist. Peggy 
Seeger’s version of “Rissolty” is better 
than her brother's. “Dogies” is sung far 
better by Carl Sandburg, a much less 
genuine folk singer, and the incompar- 
able “Fair and Tender Ladies” really 
needs a female voice of the utmost 
austerity. 

G.B. 


SESSION IN STOCKHOLM 


(a) T.N.T.; (a) Reets and I; (a) Thoroughfare (20 
min)—(b) Keester Parade; (b) Ballad Medley; (b) 
Punsch (214 min) 


(Nixa NJL 14. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


A good swinging session in the modern 
manner from a group composed of an 
American rhythm section teamed with a 
Swedish front line. The rhythm is parti- 
cularly good, despite the fact that Joe 
Harris’ drums have been very over-re- 
corded. The beat is solid, Potter’s bass 
playing being very sound and accurate. 

Of the Swedish contingent the star 
performer to me is trombonist Ake Pers- 
son. He blows with a good hot tone, and 
his solos show he knows the meaning of 
attack. He is particularly good on 
“T.N.T”, “Thoroughfare” and “Punsch’’, 
I am not too fond of Ericson’s playing. 
He has obviously listened a great deal to 
the work of Miles Davis and his tone 
sounds strangulated and thin. Of the two 
tenors I prefer the work of Bjorksten, 
whose playing shows a healthy robust- 
ness. Pianist Freddie Redd is an interest- 
ing newcomer whose playing is sensitive 
and who solos with distinction. 

S.T. 

(a) Rolf Ericson (tpt); Ake Persson (tmb); 
Hacke Bjorksten (tnr); Freddie Redd (pno); 
Tommy Potter (bs); Joe Harris (drs). Stockholm, 
10/9/56. 

(b) Erik Nordstrom replaces Bjorksten. 13/9/56. 


EDDIE SOUTH 


(a) Sweet Georgia Brown; (b) Eddie’s Blues—(c) 
Somebody Loves Me; (d) I Can’t Believe That 
: You’re In Love With Me 


(H.M.V. 7EG8361. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


The exciting guitar of Django Rein- 
hardt is predominant in these four tracks 
by the great Negro violinist, Eddie 
South. In recent years he has been handi- 
capped by illness, but worked regularly 
with Chicagoan bands such as Jimmy 
Wade’s and Erskine Tate’s in the 
‘twenties, including a tour of Europe in 
1928. Returning to Paris in 1937, he re- 
corded these and other tracks. Stanley 
Dance makes the point in his sleeve notes 
that he was influenced by Darnell 
Howard, who played violin with Erskine 
Tate and Hines, although better known 
for his clarinet work. I find it hard to 
accept the violin as a jazz instrument, 
but here. if required, is living proof of 
its possibilities. The tone and technique 
are classical, but the phrasing is so wrapt 
up in jazz that I could not decry it. This 
one should be set aside for future refer- 
ence, and for the delight of hearing two 
brilliant jazzmen making the most of 
their opportunity to play together. 

(a) Eddie South (vin); Django Reinhrdt (gtr). 
Paris, 29/9/37. 

(b) as (a) Wilson Myers (bs) added. 

(c) as (a) Paris, 23/11/37. 

(d) as (a) Paul Cordonnier (bs) added. Paris, 
25/11/37. 


The GRAHAM STEWART SEVEN 


Roll Along Prairie Moon; Song Of Swanee—Savoy 
Blues; Just Gone 


(Decca DFE 6473. EP. Ils. 5}d.) 


A promising recording debut by a 
traditional band that show plenty of 
spirit and cohesion. The rhythm section 
produce a healthy drive, and sound even 
better when Jim Forey forsakes his banjo 
for a guitar as on “Praire Moon”. 

The band are lucky in having such an 
inspiring young musician as Alan Elsdon 
as lead trumpet. He shows considerable 
versatility in his solos and urges on the 
ensembles with some ardour. If his tech- 
nique ever matches up with his enterprise 
then here indeed is a trumpeter of great 
promise. 

Of these tracks I like “Song of Swanee” 
the best. although the band swing along 
with great gusto during the last ensemble 
choruses of “Just Gone”. 

S.T. 

Alan Elsdon (tpt); Graham Stewart (tmb); Alex 
Revell (clit); Alan Roote (pno); Jim Forey (gtr/ 
bjo); Johnny Johnson (bs); Pete Mawford (drs). 
26/9/57. 


DON STRATTON 


(a) Black Bottom; (b) Royal Garden Blues—({b) 
Charleston; (a) Sunday 


(H.M.V. 7EG 8354. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


Entitled Modern Jazz with Dixieland 
Roots this is apparently an attempt to 
modernise four old jazz standards. The 
result hasn’t much to do with modern 
music, but sounds much more like a 
good Red Nichols session brought up to 
date. The rhythm is bright and the solo- 
ists all very technically proficient. 

“Charleston”, taken at quick tempo, is 
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quite gay, Sunkel’s chorus on cornet be- 


ing anything but modern. “Royal 
Garden” is brightly arranged with good 
piano from McKenna. Other tracks 
have good solos from Hafer and 
Stratton. 


(a) Don Stratton (tpt); Dick Hafer (tnr); John 
Williams (pno); Chuck Andrus (bs); Karl Kiffe 
(drs). 

(b) Phil Sunkel (cnt) added; Dave McKenna 
rep‘aces Williams. 


SUNDAY JAZZ A LA LIGHTHOUSE 


Four Others; Al! The Things You Are; Creme 

De Menthe; Viva Zapata! (24 min)—Berni-’s 

Tune; Solitaire; Morgan Davis; La Soncaiili (24 
m:n) 


(Vogue LAC 12120. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


At least six of these tracks have 
been previously released in EP form. 
All things considered, it’s not a bad 
record and it lends credence to the 
theory that in informal club settings, the 
West Coasters discard their typically 
complex and often pretentious arrange- 
ments in favour of a less inhibited, down 
to earth blowing session. 

Jimmy Giuffre’s “Others” is a very 
dull, ordinary chart lacking in purpose 
and direction. Jerome Kern’s “Things” 
has a lot of rather tame and lifeless trum- 
pet by Rogers, but Hampton Hawes’ 
piano is worth investigating. “Creme” is 
a more spirited affair with better than 
average trombone and some warm, in- 
ventive tenor by composer-arranger 
Giuffre. “Zapata”, a Rogers score which 
is almost the same as the number he 
recorded for HMV with his Giants under 
the title ‘Mambo Del Crow”, is a fiery 
little epic driven by Shelly Manne and 
conga virtuoso Carlos Vidal. Rogers 
captures the mood nicely and Bob 
Cooper’s tenor spot is tasteful and imag- 
inative. Ditto  Bernhart’s trombone 
chorus. 

There’s a likeable wild unruly quality 
about “Bernie’s Tune’, which is some- 
what spoiled by the extremely bad re- 
cording. Giuffre temporarily forgets him- 
self and really kicks out with a biting, 
attacking solo. Rogers’ solo has_ its 
moments, but on the whole, he appears 
to be trying too hard. The slow, solemn 
“Solitaire”, originally written by Bill 
Russo to feature Milt Bernhart with Stan 
Kenton’s “Innovations In Modern Music” 
orchestra in the early fifties, is fine from 
a compositional point of view but its 
alliance with jazz is questionable. Bern- 
hart turns in a creditable performance, 
but the score doesn’t really seem suitable 
for small group interpretation. Apart 
from good solos by Bob Cooper and 
Hampton Hawes. nothing much happens 
on “Davis”, and “Soncailli’, with an 
interesting, constructive work-out by 
Shelly Manne, will appeal primarily to 
drum addicts. 

K.G. 


Composite personnel: Shorty Rogers, Maynard 
Ferguson (tpts* Milt Bernhart (tmb); Bob 
Cooper, Jimmy Giuffre (tnrs). Hampton Hawes, 
Frank Patchen (pno); Howard Rumsey (bs); Sheily 
Manne (drs); Carlos Vidal (conga). 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


Gonna Shout All Over God’s Heaven; Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot—Deep River; Ezekiel Saw The 
Wheel 
(Capitol EAP-2-820. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


This, a second instalment of the Tea- 
garden spiritual collection, is very much 
the mixture as before. The main feature 
is the master’s mumbly voice, little of his 
trombone, and a slick ordinary accom- 
paniment from Van Alexander’s orches- 
tra with the occasional help of an un- 
inspired choir. The collection shows none 
of the qualities of Tea the jazzman, but 
is an attempt to sell him as a personality. 
The fact that the material was originally 
spiritual is without significance. I think 
this is one for the general public, but 
collector’s mania may induce some hard- 
bitten Teagarden fans to try a copy. 

G.B 


TENOR CONCLAVE 


Tenor Conclave; Just You, Just Me (19 min)— 
Bob’s Boys; How Deep Is The Ocean (22 min) 


(Esquire 32-059. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


Those of you who like almost 
unrelieved tenor playing for forty-five 
minutes by Hank Mobley, Al Cohn, Zoot 
Sims and John Coltrane will no doubt 
find much of interest in this album—the 
rest, and you can include me in, may 
find it all rather monotonous. The play- 
ing is of a high degree musically, but 
tends to lack inspiration and I must con- 
fess that it was quite a relief when Red 
Garland was given an occasional solo 
break on the piano. 

The performances sound anything but 


improvised; the soloists play in turn and 
trot out conventional riffs and ; 
most of which are all too familiar. Also 
all the tracks are far too long to sustain 
interest. Fortunately the sleeve notes list 
the order of solos; an essential for this 
type of recording. In view of the recent 
“Jazz At The Carnegie” group’s appear- 
ance over here, this album may receive 
more attention than it really deserves. 
Hank Mobley, Al Cohn, Zoot Sims, John Col- 
trane (tnrs); Red Garland (p); Paul Chambers 
(bs); Art Taylor (drs). Recorded: September 7th, 
1956. 


JOSH WHITE 
Oh Lula; St. Louis Blues—I Know How Io Do 
It; Good Morning Blues 
(Nixa NJE 1059. EP. 12s. 104d.) 

The very defensive sleeve note refutes 
charges of “commercialism” against Josh 
White. This critic for one intends no such 
slander, which in every case is based 
upon very dubious moral grounds and a 
considerable degree of personal arrog- 
ance: Josh White has not changed all that 
much over the years, but his hearers have 
had a better chance to see him in the 
right place in the picture. In these tracks 
he sits back and lets his guitar kick, with 
able support from the British bass and 
drums. None of the songs is treated as 
deep and serious, and each one is taken 
fast enough to provide some intrinsic 
drive. This is not vintage Josh, but is 
equal to quite a lot of his more recent 
work. I prefer the first solo side, and like 
“Lula” best of the four, but not ae 


Josh White (vcl/ gtr); Jack Fallon (bs); Phil 
Seamen (drs). 


THE YOUNG BLOODS 


Dewey Square; Dupeltook; Once More (20 min)- 
House of Cham; In Walked George; Lover Mai: 
(17 min) 


(Esquire 32-060. 


“The Young Bloods” of the title are 
a group of the younger, second line jazz- 
men of the New York area. Donald Byrd 
is perhaps the most musically advanced, 
and therefore leads the way through 
most of the numbers. The tension is 
noticeably higher during his solos than 
during those by his partner Phil Woods. 

Recorded in late 1956, this is jazz of a 
less than sensational standard, and one 
feels this particular modern idiom has 
said all that it can. The invention that 
makes Rollins so gripping is lacking here, 
and, although a steady beat is main- 
tained, there is no drive—nor yet is there 
the relaxed beauty that characterises the 
MJQ. If this appears a negative summa- 
tion of the music on the disc, it is pro- 
bably because the music itself projects a 
feeling of negativism. Technically com- 
petent solos lack any overall direction, 
ard real emotion is missing. 

Donald Byrd and Phil Woods both 
give evidence of a jazz competence that 
may well blossom (or have blossomed by 
this time) into creative action. This re- 
cord consists of jazz conceived in a 
period of mental “marking time”, when 
the phrases and patterns of Horace Silver 
and Miles Davis were becoming cliches 
through constant repetition. 

B.N. 


Donald Byrd (tpt); Phil Woods (alto); Al Haig 
(pno); Teddy Kotick (bs); Charlie Persip (drs). 


12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


| LP’s. 
32-048 COOKIN’ 


32-056 GROOVY 


Trio 


with the MILES DAVIS QUINTET 


I the RED GARLAND TRIO 


32-051 BACK COUNTRY SUITE 
by MOSE ALLISON, played by his 


32-045 SAXOPHONE COLOSSUS 

The SONNY ROLLINS FOUR 
32-053 A TRIBUTE TO MADGE 

by the SECOND CITY JAZZMEN 


A SELECTIVE CHOICE OF 
THIS YEAR’S 


ISSUES ON 


EP’s. 


20-092 THE MUSIC OF JOHN LEWIS 
played by the MODERN JAZZ 
QUARTET 


EP 181 BUNK JOHNSON 

EP 178 SIDNEY BECHET 

EP 175 GEORGE LEWIS 

EP 187 KING PLEASURE SINGS 
EP 173 STAN GETZ 

EP 185 LEE KONITZ 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.! 
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There was a week in September during 
which we had to keep pinching ourselves 
to make sure that we were not in a 
dream-world. Count Basie and the Harry 
Edison Quintet at Birdland; Duke at the 
Apollo; The Buck Clayton-Vic Dicken- 
son 4 at the Composer; Charlie Shavers’ 
Five and Tyree Glenn at the Round- 
table; Roy Eldridge and Coleman Haw- 
kins at the Metropole; and Bobby 
Hackett at the Embers. For the tradition- 
minded, Wilbur de Paris held the fort 
at Ryans, and the modernists were un- 
usually well represented, in a qualitative 
sense, by Thelonious Monk at the Five 
Spot and Lennie Tristano at the Half 
Note. The mainstreamers had it, though. 
If we had been rich enough, we’d have 
caught them all. 

We did manage a few. Duke Ellington 
at the Apollo was, it goes without saying, 
a gas. The band were utterly relaxed in 
this environment—some of the boys 
needed a shave—and one was impressed 
again with the unique character of this 
musical institution. At Newport, Duke 
was out for blood, and he proved that 
he does not have to repeat himself to be 
effective. Here, there was nothing to 
prove, except that the band can play 
better than just about any other, in their 
sleep. Ray Nance again-demonstrated his 
superb showmanship, Duke was not put- 
ting anybody on, Miss Lil Greenwood 
showed good potential, and Paul Gon- 
salves did his 30 choruses on “Diminu- 
endo etc.” with undimmed enthusiasm. 
It was not primarily a jazz show, but the 
opportunity to see Duke in a variety of 
situations (Festivals, Boatrides, Concerts, 
Dances, Stageshows) this year has been 
most instructive. This is not a band, but 
a living organism which functions, as 
living organisms do, without visible con- 
trol. But close observation quickly re- 
veals that Duke is in complete command 
—a little flick of the wrist, a look, or a 
pointed finger, and whatever it is he 
wants comes about. “Maestro” is a fitting 
title indeed. but no baton or imperious 
air comes with it. 

Buck Clayton and Vic Dickenson 
brought a pianoless quartet into the 
swanky “Composer”, having the distinc- 
tion of being the first horns in the place. 
Bassist Stanley Dalias and drummer Ron 
Free, both young musicians, rounded out 
the group. The place requires quiet play- 


THE NEW YORK SCENE— 


DAN MORGENSTERN REPORTS 


ing, and the elimination of the piano 
made this a more interesting challenge 
for the horns. They met it beautifully, 
working with a variety of mutes. Rather 
than missing the big sound, we found 
ourselves fascinated by the clarity of 
Buck’s line. and the variety of timbres 
achieved by Vic. Buck’s lyricism and 
Vic’s passion, tinged with sly humour, 
merged well; and the rhythm team 
backed them devotedly. Pianist Mose 
Allison sat in for one number (Free is a 
frequent associate of his) and played with 
delicate strength. He is one of the most 
interesting newcomers. At this writing, 
pianos are again in control of the room, 
but Buck may be asked back. 

The Roundtable is another East Side 
joint with pretentions to elegance. The 
Embers has proved that jazz goes well 
with the smalltalk, provided it doesn’t 
get too loud. Jonah Jones is the man who 
did the journeyman’s work. That he has 
been eminently successful is beyond dis- 
pute. Currently he has three best selling 
LP’s on the market. He discovered a 
secret which should have been obvious 


but nobody seems to have caught on 
(except Tyree Glenn). It is simply that 
audiences of a non-jazz character are 
unfamiliar with the jazz repertoire, which 
after all consists of tunes dating back to 
the early ’twenties and reaching forward 
in time only to the early forties— 
originals always excluded. So, Jonah dis- 
covered if you play pop tunes of the day 
and do an occasional vocal to make iden- 
tification unavoidable, people will like 
and listen. Hey Presto, you have built 
yourself, and jazz, a new audience! How 
loyal this audience is remains to be seen, 
but even a transient audience has al- 
ways been important to jazz. These 
people have the cash and will spend it 
on food and drink with a polite jazz 
background. That they should prefer a 
background which is melodic, amiable 
and not too loud—well, is that 
surprising ? 

So the Roundtable, a larger imitation 
of the Embers, hired Charlie Shavers and 
he put together a quintet for the occa- 
sion. It resembled the John Kirby band, 
which, in a sense, was the prototype for 
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this kind of situation. Charlie did a lot 
of writing and arranging for Kirby, and 
he is a consummate showman when he 
wants it that way. At the Roundtable, he 
had Seldon Powell on tenor, clarinet and 
flute, Dick Katz on piano, and his two 
Metropole associates, Bennie Moten and 
George Jenkins, on bass and drums. The 
repertoire was varied, ranging from 
Kirby standbys like “Dawn on_ the 
Desert” (complete with quote from Omar 
Khayam) through standards like “Pennies 
from Heaven” to jumpers like “Four 
Brothers”. Like Jonah and Buck, Charlie 
plays muted horn in these surroundings, 
and Powell’s tenor was the most volum- 
inous sound. Flute and mute blend 
nicely, and the rhythm was firm and un- 
obtrusive. Katz is a witty and intelligent 
soloist, but we longed for a little exuber- 
ance, such as the Charlie one could hear 
at the Metropole when it was in the 
groove. It is an old dilemma. In one 
place the musicians have to blast con- 
tinually, in the next they must constantly 
hold back. Tyree Glenn has the house- 
band here, assisted by Hank Jones and 
others. He doubles on vibes, but what 
impressed me most was his trombone 
rendition of the current  super-hit 
“Volare”, which featured a humorous 
plunger intro. 

Count Basie is much at home at 
“Birdland”. This is one of the few spots 
that can offer the band a two-week con- 
tract, and it’s always a ball for the boys 
to be in New York. They sound it, too. 
Frank Wess has switched to alto (he 
continues to double on flute, of course) 
and is now occupying Bill Graham’s 
chair, while Billy Mitchell has taken his 
place on tenor. Al Grey is a newcomer 
to the trombone section, and promises 
to become its outstanding soloist. 
Snookie Young is a brilliant lead trum- 
pet. and his occasional solos were a 
special treat for our ears. There are some 
new things in the book; and numbers like 
“Lil’ Darling’, with Wendell Culley’s 
rare solo spot, and “The Kid from Red- 
bank” have really caught on. Compari- 
sons between Count and Duke are as in- 
evitable as they are pointless. Each band 
has its own story to tell, and tells it with 
a point. 

The Harry Edison Quintet was an ex- 
cellent choice for a companion feature, 
and it was good to see Sweets on the 
New York scene again. His companions, 
Jimmy Forrest on tenor, Jimmy Jones, 
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piano, Joe Benjamin, bass and Charlie 
Persip, drums, were all equally admir- 
able. Sweets has become a somewhat 
stylized player, but he is easily in the 
top rank of trumpeters today. The group 
was held over for an additional two 
weeks, sharing the bill with Stan 
Kenton’s steamroller. I’m sure they held 
their own. 

One of our pet subjects is the current 
rapprochment between generations in 
jazz. Charlie Persip’s recent activities 
have included a stint at the Metropole, 
with Johnny Richards; a session with 
Sissle and Blake; and now this with Harry 
Edison. Milt Jackson recorded a few 
weeks ago with Coleman Hawkins, and 
both were eminently pleased with the 
outcome. For the sceptics, here is some 
further proof. Tony Scott recently played 
a concert in Greenwich Village, and, 
having been released from the hospital 
only a week before, brought in Ben Web- 
ster to spell him for a few numbers. 
Actually, Ben was featured more than 
Tony, and accomplished himself beyond 
reproach in such company as Kenny Bur- 
rell, Walt Bolden and Jimmy Kneppert 
(a trombonist of unusual proficiency and 
promise). There are other straws in the 
wind. Tony Parenti has a trio at the 
Metropole, playing the afternoon ses- 
sions, and when he needed a drummer a 
few months ago, Jo Jones recommended 
a young man named Eddie Locke. Tony 
was a bit hesitant, but gave it a try. 
Eddie has been there since. Born in De- 
troit 28 years ago, he worked around that 
town for some years. Among his asso- 
ciates was Ronald Hannah. who is cur- 
rently with Benny Goodman and is one 
of the most original and exciting young 
pianists around. He formed an act with 
a drummer friend and contemporary, 
Oliver Jackson, which became proficient 
enough to play the Apollo. When the 
two young men broke up their act, they 
settled in New York, where Jo Jones 
took them under his wing. Eddie’s idol 
is Jo, of course; and from him he has 
learned the importance of a good, steady 
beat. And something else as well. “I think 
it is very important for a jazz musician 
to be able to play all kinds of gigs”, 
Eddie says. “I used to think: Dixieland 
—well. you know . . . but it’s not so. It 
is a pleasure to learn, and to know when 
you are playing it right.’ Eddie feels that 
way, and there are others like him. If 
they are a minority as yet, it is a signi- 


ficant one, and the difference in attitude 
between today and ten years ago is as 
refreshing as it is necessary. Necessary 
for the future of jazz, and the well-being 
of it practitioners. 

QUICKIES: Coleman Hawkins and 
Lester Young appeared on a recent “Jazz 
Party”, exchanging fours during a 
medium blues . . . Roy Eldridge back at 
the Metropole after three weeks on the 
road with Ella . . . Cozy Cole’s record 
of “Topsy”, a two-sided 45 on the Love 
(no kidding) label, is number 10 on 
Variety’s chart of best sellers and mov- 
ing up on air plays. A genuine hit, and 
Cozy is very happy. Has something up 


his sleeve to follow, too . . . Sonny Rol- 
lins replaced Johnny Griffin with Monk 
at the Five Spot . . . Trumpeter Johnny 


Letman with Tony Parenti on weekends. 
A very under-rated musician . . . Omer 
Simeon, recovered from a long and 
malignant throat ailment, is back with 
the de Paris group at Ryans. Eddie Bare- 
field and Rudy Rutherford subbed .. . 
Illinois Jacquet, with Dicky Wells and 
the aforementioned Mr. Rutherford (on 
baritone) at the Apollo . . . Pianist Gene 
Rodgers broke the color-and-jazz bar at 
the Astor Hotel’s Broadway Lounge, 
with a trio. . Clarinettist Scoville 
Brown very active as a studio man (on 
flute). ... 
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—600— 
PROGRAMME AND AUDIENCE 


No other jazz artist could be faced 
with quite a programming problem as 
Duke Ellington on a European tour, for 
no other jazz artist has ever had such a 
large and varied repertoire. It is a reper- 
toire that has been built up over a period 
of three decades, in the course of which 
much of it has been so refashioned as to 
remain (\uite undated. To make a balan- 
ced selection for the purpose of presenta- 
tion at concerts lasting less than two 
hours was obviously a task of more than 
ordinary difficulty, especially when the 
taste of the audience was a relatively un- 
known factor. 


For the first concerts at the Royal Fes- 
tival Hall, Duke’s programme was broad 
in scope and obviously planned so that 
there was something to please everybody 
—everybody in the audience and the 
band. Long experience of the music busi- 
ness lay behind the choice of material, 
but there was no reason to suppose that 
the choice was by any means definitive. 

As this is written, we have heard six 
concerts and there has been some modi- 
fication. More of the music from “Such 
Sweet Thunder” has been played, includ- 
ing the admirable “Half The Fun”, and 
Shorty Baker has come down front for 
a superb variation on “Mood Indigo”. 
But at each concert Ozzie Bailey has 
sung “Autumn Leaves” and the calypso 
from “A Drum Is A Woman”; Sam 
Woodyard has played “Hi Fi Fo Fum”; 
and Jimmy Hamilton has played either 
“Tenderly” or an equally innocuous 
“Deep Purple”. 

We would have thought that none of 
these would have been greatly relished 
by a jazz audience, yet the applause for 
them often exceeded that accorded those 
jazz numbers which were most typical 
and worthy of Duke Ellington. 

A year or so ago we felt that a dis- 
cerning jazz audience was in the process 
of creation here. The undiscriminating 
reaction and applause to Duke’s pro- 
gramme painfully indicated that this was 
not so. It is a shock to realise that, des- 
pite all the magazines, books and records, 
the audience of 1958 knows far less about 
jazz and its verities than that of 1933. 


DANCE 


—601— 
TEMPO DI CONCERT HALL 


The concert hall is the enemy of good 
jazz tempo. 

Critics, when reviewing jazz concerts, 
no longer seem much concerned with 
tempo. Yet if the tempos are not right, 
the music doesn’t swing, and then, as 
Ray Nance has been at pains to remind 
us, “it don’t mean a thing”. 

The fragment of “Jones” with which 
Duke has concluded his concerts has 
almost invariably been the most swinging 
part of the programme. As an accompan- 
iment to Duke’s magnificently mimed, 
finger-snapping, headwagging cool-cat, 
it was perfect, but it was always tantaliz- 
ingly brief. So it is good to have a full- 
length version. as interpreted by “Duke 
Ellington and His Spacemen”’, on Philips 
BBE 12199. This fearless unit consists of 
the rhythm section, the three much- 
favoured trombones, Clark Terry, Jimmy 
Hamilton and Paul Gonsalves. The last 
has the solo spot here and on “Duke’s 
Place’, which is on the same side of the 
EP. 

The vocal on “Duke’s Place”, we were 
surprised to learn, is by Ozzie Bailey and 
the trombone trio. Ozzie sings an octave 
above the trombonists, who provide the 
depth. The way Ozzie sings the last two 
lines of his solo passage, and the value 
he gives “girly” and “early”, show a con- 
siderable grasp of the “modern” idiom. 


AND 
POLITELY 


The work of lyricists Broberts, Katz and 
Thiele is very creditable and “‘C Jam 
Blues” always was a good number. The 
band interprets with strength and 
authority. 

The two ballads on the reverse are 
mostly devoted to vocals by Jimmy Gris- 
som, but the band again sounds impres- 
sively rich. We know who these songs are 
for. We want volunteers to go around 
taking their names at the next concerts. 
Then we'll give the lists to Harold Davi- 
son and ask him to see they don’t have 
tickets in future. Are you with us? 


—602— 
BOP 


The readers who write us the rudest 
letters are those who disagree with us 
about bop. They complain that we don’t 
understand it. We complain that, if they 
understand it, they have no business lik- 
ing it. 

Nevertheless, we find it a fascinating 
topic, one which only occasionally causes 
us any real distress. In fact. we are con- 
stantly seeking further information. A 
couple of comments by Barry Ulanov, 
in his “A History of Jazz in America”, 
seem to us to be illuminating. 

Writing about J. J. Johnson, he says, 
“There are few more exhilarating 
moments in jazz than J.J.’s spectacular 
manceuverings of his trombone’s slide at 
the fastest of playing tempos”. This 
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rather suggests that the appeal of bop is 
visual rather than aural. The bitterness 
of the struggle between mod. and trad. 
becomes more understandable when one 
recalis the artistry of one George Brunis, 
a Dixieland player of considerable re- 
pute. George’s “spectacular mancuver- 
ings of his trombone’s slide” were accom- 
plished by foot, which really makes J.J.’s 
manual efforts sound kind of pedestrian, 
if you follow us. 


But evidently Barry was not entirely 
satisfied with the visual aspects alone, 
for he goes on to say of J.J. that, “His 
limitations are those of bop—inconsist- 
ency of performance and a weakening 
dependence upon formula”. 


“Inconsistency of performance” may 
seem rather strong and rage-making, but 
by a complete coincidence The Motoring 
Editor has sent us a confirmatory advert- 
isement for Solex Caburettors (“The 
Motor”, Sept. 3rd) which is headed, 
threateningly, “BOP!”. And how do 
Solex Ltd. interpret BOP? Simply and 
very confidently as Bad Overall Per- 
formance. “If you’ve got BOP”, they say, 
“you're wasting money”. So aware are 
they of the prevalence of this scourge 
that they have established 220 service 
stations throughout the country where 
you can get “instant advice and service 
for curing BOP”. 


Quite frankly, we think you should 


avail yourself of this opportunity if you 
are afflicted, and immediately. Tomorrow 
may bde too late. 


—603— 
CHANTEUSE 


Having recorded an inability to love all 
kinds ot popular singers auring recent 
months, we have pleasure in commend- 
ing to your attention Miss Ernestine 
Anderson on Nixa NPT 19025. While we 
are not exactly carried away in any swirl 
of passion, we would say that she sings 
with more warmth and less affectation 
than, say, Mesdames Vaughan, Staton 
and McRae. She swings as much as they 
and she is handsomely accompanied by 
various competent Swedes and Ameri- 
cans. Sample with “Wrap Your Troubles 
In Dreams”, but Duke and Billy Stray- 
horn ought to be pleased with her ver- 
sion of “Day Dream”. 


— 
JIMMY RUSHING AND FRIENDS 


Jimmy Rushing is building up a strik- 
ing collection of outstanding LPs under 
his own name. Philips BBL 7252, “Little 
Jimmy Rushing and the Bib Brass”, is a 
welcome addition to it. 

The music is as happy as the sessions 
at which it was recorded. Jimmy is in fine 


DIZZY 
GILLESPIE 


ROLLINS AND SONNY STITT 


voice, so that it is easy to conclude that 
he is singing ovetter than ever. lhere are 
excellent solos by notabilities like Hawk, 
Buddy Tate, Buck Clayton, Emmeit 
Berry, Doc Cheatham and Nat Pierce. 
The ariangements are tastefully done by 
either Jimmy Mundy, Buck Clayton and 
Nat Pierce. And Dicky Well’s obbligati 
are in a class of their own, the hizhest. 


We happened to be present at the 
Columbia offices when Jimmy was plan- 
ning this album with Jimmy Mundy and 
Nat Pierce. It was extremely interesting 
to see how he communicated his ideas to 
the two arrangers. He had a very de- 
finite conception of what he wanted in 
the way of tempo and treatment, and 
often Nat Pierce had to get up from the 
piano while Jimmy demonstrated his re- 
quirements. 


A couple of minor errors occur in 
Irving Townsend’s affectionate and pleas- 
ing sleeve notes. Hawk takes the solo on 
“Trav'lin’ Light”, not Buddy, and Jimmy 
had recorded “Mr. Five by Five” before 
(according to the indefatigable Yannick 
Bruynoghe), with Frank Culley, on 
Parrot. Perhaps the most astonishing in- 
formation on the sleeve is that the red 
cap and sweater worn by Jimmy Mundy 
on these sessions were knitted by him- 
self. The startling quality of these crea- 
tions may, we fear, eventually lead to the 
music business’s loss and the garment 
industry’s gain. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE pvets LESTER ‘PRES’ YOUNG 
with SONNY STITT and 

Con Alma; Haute Mon’ TEDDY WILSON 
with SONNY ROLLINS we 
Wheatleigh Hall; Sumphin’ All of me; 
33CX10121 Taking a chance on love 
PERSONNEL: Ray Bryant, piano; SEB10099 


Tom Bryant, bass; Charlie Persip, drums 


TURK MURPHY 


THE BEN WEBSTER 
QUINTET 


SOULVILLE” 
Soulville; Late Date; Time on my hands; 


“MUSIC FOR LOSERS ” 


Coal cart blues; Chimes blues; 


Lover come back to me; Where are you; Gettysburg march; 
Makin’ whoopee; Ill wind Runnin’ wild 
33CX10122 SEB10098 


ACCOMPANYING GROUP: Ray Brown, 
Oscar Peterson, Herb Ellis, Stan Levey 


E.M.1. Records Ltd., 
8-11 Great Castle Street, London W.1 


from NORMAN GRaNz ‘Clef’ Serieson COLUMBIA © 33: R-P.M. Long Playing Records 
(Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphoph Co. Ltd.) 
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SECOND CHORUS 


by Humphrey Lyttelton 
(Macgibbon and Kee, 198 pp, 15s.) 


Like Spike Hughes’s “Second Move- 
ment”, Humphrey Lyttelton’s “Second 
Chorus” is rather more interesting from a 
strict jazz viewpoint than its preceeding 
autobiographical volume. Like Spike, 
Humph is a professional who retains 
something of the amateur’s incorrupt- 
ibility and enthusiasm. Like Spike, 
Humph writes about the music discern- 
ingly and with more wit than any of his 
contemporaries. There I hope the parallel 
ends. Spike deserted us too soon. When 
the day comes for Humph to lay down 
his horn, I hope he’ll go on writing about 
jazz. His clarity of thought and expres- 
sion are rare. 

The chapter on “Jazz and Eggheads” 
indicates where he stands in regard to 
what he calls the “dignifying process” 
and jazz. He recognises the inferiority 
complex which afflicts a large part of the 
audience: “The craving for serious atten- 
tion in the ‘heavy’ Press, seems to me 
just another symptom of the jazz fan’s 
yearning for respectability, his passionate 
longing to be regarded as a serious and 
cultured art-lover.”” He understands and 
properly emphasises the importance of 
the relationship between jazz and danc- 
ing, something which the critical body as 
a whole seems stupidly intent on dis- 
owning. Perhaps when classical ballet 
companies get around to mounting works 
on “extended” jazz compositions, danc- 
ing will win its approval again? 

His attitude towards “modern” jazz— 
“a new, complex, uneasy music”—ties in 
with this rationale. “The boppers,” he 
says, “broke up the beat in such a way 
that very little danceable, foot-tapping 
rhythm reached the listener.” But the 
stuffier aspects of The Revival (“The 
Frankenstein Monster”) are dealt with in 
no less penetrating fashion. Of some tra- 
ditionalists, he writes: “They regard 
themselves as the recipients of a tradi- 
tion handed down from Buddy Bolden, 


the Adam in the jazz genesis. To them 
folklore is as important as the music. 
New Orleans jazz is a way of life. And 
they live it as thoroughly as local condi- 
tions permit. Given the consent of rela- 
tives and police, they would bury their 
grandmothers to the strains of a New 
Orleans dirge.” 

His support of Louis and Hamp is 
vigorous and realistic. The chapter on 
the former is, in fact, a valuable supple- 
ment to his essay on the same admirable 
subject in “Just Jazz”, and a fine reply to 
the accusations of Tomism. 

There are many amusing anecdotes, 
Bruce Turner, Tony Coe and Jimmy 
Skidmore emerging as characters true 
and peculiar to the world of jazz. Some- 
one else, presumably, will have to write 
about those qualities of leadership which 
must be more than a little responsible 
for the spirit of the present remarkable 
combination. Meanwhile, this relaxed but 
thought-provoking little book—complete 
with photographs and discography—can 
provide an intriguing introduction to 
Humphrey Lyttelton, and to what bids 
fair to be a major non-American jazz 
achievement. 

Stanley Dance 


JAM SESSION 


Edited by Ralph J. Gleason 
(Peter Davies, 253 pp, 18s.) 


This is really a not very important 
anthology, although some of the contents 
is worth reading. The thirty odd chap- 
ters are all reprints from various maga- 
zines and even if some were worthy of 
resurrection there is far too much here 
that has been covered again and again in 
other publications. 

George Frazier writes well on Condon 
and Berigan but tells us nothing we 
didn’t know before. Otis Ferguson has a 
good chapter reprinted from the New 
Republic entitled “Breakfast Dance In 
Harlem”. Gleason himself has a good 
piece on jazz on the West Coast, but fails 
to bring to life the musicians he writes 
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about. I found his chapters on Earl 
Hines and Erroll Garner far too trifling— 
he has little or nothing to say about the 
music these great musicians make, or 
the whys and wherefores of their make- 


up. 

One of the best things in the book is 
a piece of fiction by Elliott Greenard. 
Entitled “Sparrow’s Last Jump”, this ex- 
cellent story is based on the life story 
of the late Charlie Parker—the writing is 
extremely vivid; the author really 
manages to get the true flavour of jazz 
into his story. 

The worst (I nearly wrote funniest) 
thing in the book are the excursions into 
poetry. This kind of thing has me falling 
about laughing: 

“T see 

granite face rocking under the closed 
bombay; 

slipping figures up on the pottie and 
over the hill 

to mustache als they’ll go.” 


Pottie indeed ! 
Sinclair Traill 


JAZZMEN 


Edited by Frederick Ramsey 
and Charles Edward Smith 
(Jazz Book Club, 38, William IV Street, 
W.C.2. Illustrated.pp 360) 

The Jazz Book Club makes its most 
worthwhile offering to date with “Jazz- 
men”, that Grand Old Man of jazz 
books and long my own personal jazz 
bible. 

The contributions by Bill Russell (New 
Orleans Music, Louis Armstrong, Boogie 
Woogie), Fred Ramsey (King Oliver, Re- 
turn to Chicago) and Charles Edward 
Smith (Callin’ our chillun home, White 
New Orleans, The Austin High School 
gang, Land of dreams) are still, after all 
the years (the book was first published in 
1946), milestones of jazz writing: like 
the music they are concerned with, they 
have not dated. Smith in particular writes 
lucidly and captures much of the elusive 
spirit of the music and nearly all the 
fascination of the City of New Orleans. 
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He is a romantic, in the Alan Lomax 
manner, and he writes like one, but his 
poetry is always moulded by fact and 
tempered with common sense. Russell’s 
“Boogie Woogie” is the article on the 
subject, as is Ramsey’s “King Oliver”. 
The other writers, E. Simms Campbell, 
E. J. Nicholls, Wilder Hobson, Otis Fer- 
guson, Stephen W. Smith and Roger 
Pryor Dodge, while falling somewhat 
short of the exemplary standard set by 
the others, have fine pieces on the Blues, 
Bix, New York and Swing, the Five 
Pennies, Hot Collecting, and Jazz 
Criticism respectively. 

“Jazzmen” was the result of long, 
arduous, and detailed research—research 
that rediscovered Bunk Johnson and gave 
considerable momentum to the jazz re- 
vival. With “Really The Blues” it is the 
only jazz reading I consider absolutely 
essential to an appreciation of hot, pre- 
progressive jazz. If you do not have it 
then I suggest you join the Book Club 
and, for the trifling sum of six and nine- 
pence, extend your education no-end. 

Finally, a suggestion for the Club— 
Woody Guthrie’s book, “Bound For 
Glory”, was published in America by 
Dutton (I believe) in 1946. If available, 
it would make a fine addition to this 
series. 

Tony Standish 


A HISTORY OF JAZZ IN AMERICA 


By Barry Ulanov 
(Hutchinson, 382 pp., 30s.) 


The history of jazz in America requires 
more than the 348 pages allotted to it in 
this volume, but Barry Ulanov has 
packed enough factual information into 
that space to make his book a useful 
reference work. It invites comparison 
with “The Story of Jazz’ by Marshall 
Stearns and is clearly superior as a 
history and in regard to its proportions. 

Stearns. you will remember, devoted 
nearly half his book to pre-1920 jazz and 
its roots. Ulanov is sooner off the ground, 
but he is obedient to convention and 
writes with becoming gravity about Story- 
ville and its many mansions. Where 
Stearns leapt in twenty pages from Dixie- 
land to Bop, Ulanov is more painstaking 
in his recreation of the vital ‘thirties, and 
often effectively anecdotal. He is, for 
instance, the first to put into a book what 
was probably the most gallant last fare- 
well of any jazzman, Chick Webb’s “I’m 
sorry! I gotta go!” 

What is unfortunate about the books 
on jazz is that they are all written by 
white people and with what amounts to 
an unintentional bias. The figures nearer 
home are bigger. So Bix has a chapter 
of twelve pages, Louis one of nine, and 
Duke one of eleven, while of a section 
devoted to “The Progressives’ no less 
than sixteen pages are awarded to Woody 
Herman. (Benny Goodman, for once, is 
underplayed.) This is jazz as seen by a 
white spectator, from his viewpoint, with 
his persvective. How different it must all 
have looked to the jazz fan in Harlem 
or the South Side. who knew, who under- 
stood, who felt the music even more 
deeply, but never had a chance to write 
about it. Ralph Ellison’s recent writings 
have the kind of insight we might expect, 


and are perhaps the harbinger of new 
illumination to come. Jazz was more than 
a collector's hobby, more than a subject 
for discussion in pretentious intellectual 
circles. When one remembers the dancers 
and the crowd around the bandstand at 
the Savoy in the ’thirties, their quick 
responses and communication, one regrets 
that they produced no voice to explain 
their expert recognition of jazz virtues. 

On a smaller scale, the same situation 
exists today. Every week, as many people 
probably listen and dance to Buddy 
Tate’s band at The Celebrity Club as 
listen and doze to the latest modern 
manifestations at Birdland. But Birdland 
is in midtown New York, with a pre- 
dominantly white audience, and plenty 
of publicity. The Celebrity Club is up- 
town, with a coloured audience, and no 
publicity. When later jazz histories are 
written. what happened at Birdland will 
receive attention and The Celebrity Club 
will be forgotten. 

Ulanov’s treatment of the blues is as 
inadequate as that of Stearns. They write 
a lot about what the blues are and how 
they originated. but too little about who 
sang them. There is again a suspicious 
emphasis on the women, although Helen 
Humes noticeably fails to get a mention 
anvwhere in the book. Leadbelly, Big 
Bill. Jack Teagarden and Jimmy Rushing 
might well be all Ulanov is familiar with, 
so much ignored are the other great male 
blues singers of today and yesterday. It 
becomes easy to understand the alarm 
Chuck Berry caused at Newport this 
year. He didn’t fit into the vision of a 
glorious and hygienic jazz future. No real 
historians would ever be guilty of such 
foolish optimism, of course, but as 
English teachers Stearns and Ulanov can 
be excused. (I am less willing to excuse 
the way Ulanov uses “some” as a noun, 
e.g., “He studied some with his mother 
and some more with an organist.”” What 
goes at Barnard College ?) 

Ulanov has some pithy slogans. “Sing- 
ing came in when swinging went out,” 
says he. The singers he then parades be- 
fore us include Mildred Bailey, Ella 
Fitzgerald, Billie Holiday, Lena Horne, 
Mary Ann McCall. Lee Wiley, Anita 
O’Day, Perry Como, Frank Sinatra, Herb 
Jeffries and Billy Eckstine. Although he 
does not draw such a conclusion, there is 
more proof here of how the identity of 
jazz is stolen away, and of how this theft 
is tolerated by those who should seek to 
prevent it. The consequence is that a 
sophisticated kind of pop singing mas- 
querades as jazz while blues singing is re- 
jected as crude and vulgar. 

The book was, I believe, first published 
in the U.S. in 1952, so the chapters on 
“bop” and “cool jazz” tend to have 
rather a false perspective, and it is pro- 
bable that Ulanov has since had cause to 
revise some of the views expressed here. 
He guotes Lennie Tristano as follows: 

“It must be understood that bebop is 
diametrically opposed to the jazz that 
preceded it (swing as applied to large 
groups, and Dixieland as applied to small 
ones). Swing was hot, heavy and loud, 
Bebop is cool. light and soft.” 

Even making the allowances appro- 
priate to a generalization, that seems 
pretty stupid, but it is interestingly at 
variance with the conception of bop as 
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evolving all natural, lovely and unbloody 
from the jazz that went before it. On 
page 273, Ulanov says “bebop spurted 
beyond the confines of jazz.” Elsewhere 
he sees the change as being from “roar 
to restraint, from childish blast to mature 
speculation.” These are curious, almost 
childish opinions in one familiar, as he 
was, with the work of people like Duke, 
Hawk, Benny Carter and Chu in the ’30s, 
a period when, to quote him on the sub- 
ject of Roy Eldridge, “it was not pos- 
sible to achieve full-fledged fame at 
twenty and extinction at twenty-two.” 

There are some hilarious quotes from 
Kenton, and a few revealing pages about 
Dizzy and his early big band. This is 
interesting: “by conscious reasoning 
process or by intuition, audiences of all 
kinds, general and indifferent to jazz or 
particular and sympathetic to bop, took 
an aversion to Dizzy and his music.” 
Well, those dear, damned audiences! One 
never knows .. - 

On the whole, this is a book I would 
recommend to the informed rather than 
the uninformed. The operative criteria 
are often disputable. but there are 
enough facts between the two covers for 
this to become a valuable source book 
for future histories. If there is much I 
disagree with, I remain grateful to 
Ulanov for the preservation of such 
opinions as Fats Navarro’s on Hawk— 
“Whatever happens, he knows.” 

Stanley Dance 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES RECORD 


(PART IV) 


Bull Moose Jackson 


Nosey Joe/I Know Who Threw The 
Whiskey In The Well Vogue V2129 
A Rhythm and Blues singer who has 
made quite a name for himself in the 
States. Nothing profound here, but gay 
light hearted stuff with a nice swinging 
band accompaniment. The trumpet on 
“Whiskey” is worthy of note. However, 
with so much better material available 
this can be passed over. It might perhaps 
make good listening at that Christmas 
party, and the lyrics of “Joe” might 
raise a laugh from the less pure in 
heart ! 


Jesse James 
Lonesome Day Blues/Southern Casey 
Jones Vocalion V 10337 


Another of the recently deleted Vocal- 
ions which should be easy to obtain from 
the jazz specialist shops. I wrote at 
length about this superb record when it 
was first issued and after a period of 
years I see no reason to alter what I 
said. The disc remains one of the blues 
classics and should never have been 
withdrawn. Said to have been recorded 
by a convict serving a long sentence in a 
southern jail, and who was let out under 
guard for the date, the songs are bitter 
and intensely moving. James sings with 
tremendous passion on “Lonesome Day” 
and is almost as fine on the reverse. The 
rest of the session never took place, as 
James broke down after only two titles 
had been cut. The piano is in the Cripple 
Clarence Lofton tradition. This is a re- 
cord to treasure, so grab a copy before 
it is too late! 


Blind Lemon Jefferson 


“Folk Blues” (LP) 

Side 1: Shuckin’ Sugar Blues; Broke and 
Hungry Blues; Lonesome House 
Blues; Jack ’O Diamonds. 

Side 2: Mosquito Moan; Southern 
Woman Blues; That Black Snake 
Moan No. 2; Balky Mule Blues. 

London AL 3508 

“Penitentiary Blues’ (LP) 

Side 1: Blind Lemon’s Penitentiary 
Blues; Bad Luck Blues; Big Night 
Blues; Peach Orchard Mama. 

Side 2: Sunshine Special; Chock House 
Blues: Long Distance Moan; Baker 


Shop Blues. 
London AL 3546 
“Blind Lemon Sings The Blues” (LP) 
Side 1: Rising High Water Blues; Teddy 
Bear Blues; Tin Cup Blues; Mean 


Jumper Blues. 

Side 2: That Growling Baby Blues; 
Pneumonia Blues; Oil Well Blues; 
Long Lastin’ Lovin’. 

London AL 3564 

One of the greatest singers in the 

history of American Negro folk song, the 
late Blind Lemon is well represented by 
these three LP’s. It is tragic that he was 
never recorded on modern equipment, 
but in spite of this his mighty voice and 
wonderful guitar come through the years 
and never fail to move. Lemon was never 
an “easy” singer to take. His rich 
southern accent and the deliberate slurr- 
ing of certain vowels are not for those 
who will not take the trouble to listen, 
but once his message is understood the 
listener is greatly enriched and his love 
for the blues becomes that much greater. 
It is of course, impossible to recommend 
just one of these LP’s—each is a master- 
piece and should be bought, even by 
those of limited means. Each and every 
track is rewarding; this is the genuine 
country blues from which all other types 
have evolved. 


Albinia Jones 


One track from an LP “Trumpet Inter- 
lude” (“Evil Gal Blues”) 
Nixa 1276 
I cannot imagine anyone buying this 
purely for this one track (I am not con- 
cerned at the moment with the LP’s 
other faults or merits, and it has many 
of both). True, it contains some stars 
in the accompaniment, including Dizzy 
on trumpet. He blows quite well, but as 
can be imagined, is rather out of place. 
Albinia is pleasing, but in no way out- 
standing. 


Buddy Johnson and His Orchestra 
(Featuring Ella Johnson) 


Side 1: Y Don’t Want Nobody (vo; Ella 
Johnson); Doot, Doot Dow (instru- 
mental); You Got It Made (vo; 
Flovd Ryland); A Pretty Girl, A 
Cadillac and Some Money (vo; 
Ricky Harper); Any Day Now (vo; 
Ella Johnson). 

Side 2: Its Obdacious (vo: Buddy John- 
son and Gil Askey): Crazy About A 
Saxophone (vo; Buddy Johnson); 
Gotta Go Upside Your Head (vo: 
Ella Johnson); Ain’t But One (vo; 
Ella Johnson); A-12 (instrumental). 

Mercury MPT 7515 
This really comes into the big band 
jazz section, but as all but two of the 
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tracks have blues vocals (all good) I felt 
it should be included. The Johnson 
Orchestra has been going strong since 
the thirties and plays with the wonderful 
beat so typical of the coloured bands of 
that era. Every track rocks like mad and 
Ella Johnson, Buddy’s sister, is a grand 
blues singer. Basie enthusiasts are going 
to find this LP very much to their liking, 
for although the band does not hail from 
Kansas City, it plays in the Moten-Basie 
fashion (which makes the theory of a 
Kansas City style look a trifle odd!). Pay 
no attention to the awful sleeve or the 
title of “Rock ’n Roll”. the music is 
honest to goodness JAZZ played by a 
group of musicians who know all there 
is to know about swinging. 


Lonnie Johnson 


Jelly Roll Baker/Drunk Again 
Vogue V2015 
Little Rockin’ Chair/Happy New Year 
Darling Vogue V2079 
“Lonesome Road” (EP) 
Side 1: Lonesome Road; Backwater 
Blues. 
Side 2: So Tired; Careless Love 
Parlophone GEP 8635 
“Lonnie’s Blues” (EP) Vol. 1 
Side 1: Its Been So Long; Call Me 
Darling. 
Side 2: Pleasing You; Tomorrow Night. 
Parlophone GEP 8663 
“Lonnie’s Blues’’ Vol. 2 
Side 1: Drunk Again; Working Man 
Blues. 
Side 2: Jelly Roll Baker; Tomorrow. 
Parlophone GEP 8693 
Lonnie’s blues are very much of the 
city—sophisticated and velvet voiced. 
There is an undeniable charm about all 
he does, and at his best he can be ex- 
tremely interesting. Lonnie has _ been 
singing and recording for many years 
and most collectors have examples of his 
work. Lately he has been including in 
his repertoire some very sentimental 
songs (some written by his wife, I be- 
lieve), but the artistry with which he 
sings them does much to disguise the 
banality of the lyrics and the poor musi- 
cal quality. Nevertheless, the unwary 
buyer may find himself in for a shock 
unless he chooses his disc carefullyv., 
Parlo 8693 has three very good examples 
of Johnson at his best, but the let down 
is “Tomorrow”, one of his syrupy bal- 
lads. “Drunk Again” and “Jelly Roll 
Baker” are fresh versions and better than 
those on the Vogue 78. 


(To be continued) 
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It is not any desire to have the last 
word that moves me to speak of New- 
port at this late date. Had I known that 
John Lucas’ impression of the festival 
was so negative, I would have put in 
my two cents’ worth sooner. But since 
the bulk of the reporting on Newport 
has been in a similar vein, I definitely 
feel that a false picture of the event has 
been created, and beg my readers’ indul- 
gence in my attempt to rectify it, albeit 
the issue has become somewhat stale. 

First of all, it seems to me that jazz 
critics, and “serious” jazz fans as well 
have an innate suspicion of and aversion 
to success. As soon as a musician or an 
event becomes a commercial asset, the 
wrath of the fraternity descends in full 
force on the head of the unfortunate. We 
mistrust success in America, much as we 
may seem to worship it. Jazz at the Phil- 
harmonic, which has done more for 
mainstream jazz and its practitioners 
than any other single factor in the last 
decade, has become a perennial whip- 
pifig boy for the critics, and Newport is 
not far behind. The trouble with us is 
that we always expect the impossible. 
We are incurable idealists. And yet— 
both JATP and Newport began as the 
schemes of blue-eyed optimists. If any- 
one had suggested to Norman Granz in 
1945 that he would become a very rich 
man on the strength of his jazz promot- 
ing, he would have been told to see a 
head doctor. When George Wein con- 
ceived the idea of a jazz festival, the 
idealists shook their assembled heads. 
When he picked Newport for his target 
site he was told it would never work. 
That was six years ago, and this year 
there were some 60,000 paid admissions 
to an event which has become famous 
throughout the world. That alone would 
be no mean accomplishment. We tend to 
forget that publicity, while not an un- 
mixed blessing, is beneficial to jazz. It 
is my contention, however, that Newport 
has meant more than a publicity gim- 
mick for jazz. more than an impetus be- 
hind dozens of similar activities here and 
abroad, more than well-paid work for a 
goodly number of musicians. With all its 
imperfections. Newport has done invalu- 
able missionary work for jazz. 

How so? For one thing, it has attrac- 
ted and will continue to attract large and 
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heterogeneous audiences. These audiences 
consist of teenagers and older people, 
white and Negro, seasoned jazz fans and 
complete novices. They are exposed to a 
cross-section of jazz styles: the kid who 
came to hear George Shearing may go 
home an Armstrong fan (I’ve seen it 
happen), the dyed-in-the-wool progres- 
sive may concede that there is something 
to Roy Eldridge and Coleman Hawkins 
—the possibilities are unlimited. For the 
musicians as well, Newport presents an 
opportunity to hear other groups, to ex- 
change opinions, to renew old acquaint- 
ances and review old prejudices. Would 
that there had been such events in the 
evil days of the jazz wars ! Perhaps there 
are people at Newport who clap behind 
the beat: there are such individuals at 
every jazz event, including “expert” get- 
togethers. What does it matter? What 
does matter is the musical democracy 
that exists at Newport. It has even found 
its way into the New England reserves 
of the town. This year there was almost 
no hostility left. Of course money had 
a lot to do with that; it is the great 
equalizer which even makes German 
tourists welcome in former “protector- 
ates”. But there is genuine warmth, and 
genuine interest. The citizens of Newport 
now attend the festival: not just the 
upper crust in their box-seats. but the 
kids and the average people who want 
to know what there is to the strange 
music which each vear attracts such a 
variegated bunch of pilgrims to their 
town. 


Of course. this may all seem very 
pointless to the purist, who suffers when 
his favourite is allotted only twenty 
minutes on the bandstand. And there 
have been colossal goofs at Newport, not 
the least of which was the melée sur- 
rounding Louis Armstrong’s appearance 
last year. It is not insignificant that this 
incident was misreported, but there is no 
room to go into that here. Suffice it to 
say that it was certainly not Louis’ fault. 
But this year there were no incidents of 
undignified treatment accorded to artists. 
There was a lot of hollering about the 
appearance of Chuck Berry. but since 
Rock and Roll is definitely here to stay 
for a while. is it so terrible to emphasise 
its jazz roots? Chuck Berry is a very 
young and very un-gimmicked represent- 
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ative of contemporary blues singing—I 
for one found him quite worthwhile, and 
haye no objections to his injecting a bit 
of Apollo atmosphere into a jazz festival. 
It’s all part of the picture. And so ar~ all 
the mistakes, errors of judgment and tim- 
ing, and commercial considerations which 
taint the Newport experience for the 
purist. Since when, may I ask, have these 
things not been part and parcel of the 
jazz fans’ lot? This, of course, is no ex- 
cuse for their perpetuation, but it is a 
factor to be considered when making a 
judgment. If someone put me in George 
Wein’s place next year (or rather, now, 
for preparations for the next festival 
begin as soon as the last note dies out in 
Freebody Park) I’m sure I would do 
things differently to some extent. But I’m 
not at all sure that I could do it better 
or as successfully from the point of 
keeping the festival a going concern. 

Newport has become an_ institution. 
That alone says something to its credit. 
The Chris Connors and George Shearings 
at night make possible the Willie the 
Lions and Randy Westons in the after- 
noons. The circus atmosphere (which is 
not without its charm) is perhaps extra- 
musical, but it is an attraction, and the 
plethora of names assures a_ large 
audience, many of whom come from 
small towns and communities where live 
jazz is an extreme rarity. To them, it is a 
thrill just to be able to see all their idols 
in the flesh. The broadcast spots are a 
drag to the paying audience, but it would 
be more charitable to keep in mind that 
they enable thousands of other jazz 
lovers to participate vicariously. The 
cameras bug the musicians, but twenty 
years from now we shall all treasure 
the pictures. The recordings of parts of 
the concert present a problem to musi- 
cians and listeners, but they also assure 
permanence. Would that more recording 
had been done in the past! We, of all 
people, should have more of a historical 
perspective than run-of-the-mill iournal- 
ists. Jazz is the most transitory of 

I was at Newport last year. This year 
was an improvement. I had a ball both 
years, in spite of evervthing, and I hope 
to be there again in °59. This year there 
was Duke Ellington at his best (that is a 
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151. Clarinet Marmalade 


Details of the careers and recordings 
of two New Orleans style clarinet players 
have been requested by J. D. Roche of 
Northolt and Daniel Griffin of Cleck- 
heaton, the musicians being Joe Darens- 
bourg and Darnell Howard. 


Joe Darensbourg was born at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, in 1907 and was 
taught to play the clarinet by Manuel 
Roque. In the twenties he played with 
Mutt Carey and Kid Ory on the West 
Coast, toured with the Al G. Barnes 
circus band and then worked in Buddy 
Petit’s band back in his home town. Next 
came a job with Charlie Creath at the 
Plantation in St. Louis and about this 
time he played a short engagement with 
Jelly Roll Morton in Cairo, Illinois, in a 
band that included trumpeter George 
Mitchell and drummer Tubby Hall. 
After trips on the riverboats with Fate 
Marable’s band, Darensbourg  dis- 
appeared from the jazz scene in the 
thirties and it seems that he played very 
little during this period. In 1944 he was 
with Johnny Wittwer’s band in Seattle 
and on September 26 recorded four titles 
under the name of the Johnny Wittwer 
Trio which were specially commissioned 
by Dr. Exner, a jazz loving dentist. These 
were Wolverine Blues/Joe’s Blues (Exner 
1) and Tiger Rag/Come Back Sweet Papa 
(Exner 2). Joe Darensbourg joined Kid 
Ory’s band in 1945 remaining with him 
on and off for several years. In recent 
years he has played with Teddy Buckner 
at the 400 Club in Los Angeles and has 
led his own group at the Lark Club in 
the same city. An LP by Darensbourg’s 
bard has been issued in America on 
Lark LLP331 and as some of these sides 
have been issued by Vogue in France 
they may be issued by Vogue here. Avail- 
able recordings featuring Joe Darens- 
bourg are Vocalion V1001 and V1012, 
Tempo EXAS, Philips BBR8088 (all with 
Kid Ory’s band) and Vogue LDE175 and 
(both with Teddy Buckner’s 
and). 


Although an excellent exponent of the 
New Orleans style of clarinet playing, 
Darnell Howard does not come from the 
Crescent City, as he was born in Chicago 
on July 25. 1905. During the twenties he 
plaved with James P. Johnson, King 
Oliver and Erskine Tate before going to 
China with pianist Teddy Weatherford. 
Returning to Chkcago he joined Earl 
Hines’ band at the Grand Terrace in 
1930 and stayed with Hines until 1938. 


Since then Darnell Howard has played 
with numerous small groups both in 
Chicago and on the West Coast including 
those of Kid Ory and Muggsy Spanier. 
In September 1955 he rejoined his old 
leader Earl Hines at the Club Hangover 
in San Francisco and it is a sad com- 
mentary on the American record indus- 
try that this band, which includes 
Muggsy Spanier and Jimmy Archey, has 
never been recorded, except privately, as 
far as I know. Mr. Griffin has requested 
a selection of post 1940 records featuring 
Darnell Howard and available items are 
Mercury MPL6516 (Muggsy Spanier), 
Vogue LDG055 (Kid Ory), Vogue 
LDG054 (Bob Scobey) and Vogue 
LAG12131 (Don Ewell). 


91. Mississippi Blues 

The instrumentation of the Muddy 
Waters recording on London RE-U1060 
as given in the December issue is a bit 
awry and this has been pointed out by 
F. Weston of London. A further check 
shows that on All Aboard the train 
rhythm has a similarity to washboard 
work but is in fact produced by the 
drummer using brushes. Actually there is 
a drummer on all four titles and Derek 
Coller says that he suspects there may be 
a bass on at least two titles. Unfortun- 
ately there is no information available 
regarding the identity of the musicians 
other than Muddy Waters and Little 
Walter. 


152. Commercial Jazz 

After searching through some old re- 
cords belonging to his father, J. S. Hurd 
of Enfield has discovered an item by 
Dick Robertson and his Orchestra on 
Rex 9804, the titles being Ma and Play- 
mates with matrix numbers of 66933 and 
67039 respectively. Mr. Hurd says that 
the record contains a fair amount of jazz 
for a commercial type of disc and wants 
to know the idertity of the musicians. 
Can someone provide the required 
information ? 


153. March of The Bob Cats 

Sousa Goes Dixieland is the title of a 
German Coral EP by Bob Crosby’s Bob 
Cats owned by R. Ward of Gateshead 
who has asked for personnel details. El 
Capitan (76402) was recorded in New 
York City on May 22, 1950 by Yank 
Lawson, Billy Butterfield, Chris Griffin, 
tpts; Cutty Cutshall, tbn; Ernie 
Caceres, clt; Peanuts Hucko, ten; 
Lou Stein, p; Carl Kress, g; Bob 
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Haggart, bs; Phil Cadway, tu; Bunny 
Shauker, d. High School Cadets (L5871) 
was made in Los Angeles on October 9, 
1950 by Charlie Teagarden, Zeke 
Zarchey, Ray Linn, tpts; Lou McGarity, 
tbn; Matty Matlock, clt; Eddie Miller, 
ten; Stan Wrightsman, p; Nappy Lamare, 
g; Phil Stephens, bs; Country Wash- 
bourne, tu; Nick Fatool, d. The other 
two titles are Washington Post and Stars 
and Strips Forever but Coral Records of 
New York advise no personnel details 
are available for these. 


145. Swinging On A Corat Reef 


Typographical errors on the Coral 
Records personnel sheets. which I did 
not notice at the time, plus a printing 
error have resulted in incorrect matrix 
numbers for the last four titles under this 
heading in the September issue. These 
should be Lake Placid (83647), Falling 
In Love All Over Again (83648), Happy 
Holiday (83649) and Two For a Nickel 
Three For A Dime (83650). 


154. Pres and Bean 


A. J. Williams of Enfield has an LP 
with the above title on Savoy MG90290 
which has three titles under Lester 
Young’s name (Tush/Lester Digs/Swing 
Exercise) and three titles under Coleman 
Hawkins’ name (Jersey Jumpoff/Old 
Man River/Flat Rock). This is one of 
those glorious mixtures perpetrated by 
recording companies where they lump 
together titles from various sessions and 
issue them under some name other than 
the original one. The Coleman Hawkins 
items were originally issued as Cozy 
Cole’s All Stars. Old Man River and Flat 
Rock were recorded in New York City 
on May 1, 1944 by Emmett Berry, tpt; 
Walter Thomas, alt; Coleman Hawkins, 
Budd Johnson, ten; Johnny Guarnieri, p; 
Mack Shopnick, bs: Cozy Cole, d. Jersey 
Jumpoff was recorded on June 14, 1944 
with the same personnel except that 
Eddie Barefield, alt: Sid Weiss, bs; re- 
place Johnson and Shopnick. Lester 
Young’s Tush was originally issued as 
Earl Warren and his Orchestra which are 
actually the Count Basie band without 
Basie. It was recorded in New York City 
on April 18. 1944 and the personnel was 
Ed Lewis. Harry Edison. Al Killian, Joe 
Newman, tpts; Dickie Wells, Eli Robin- 
son. Louis Taylor, Ted Donnelly, tbn; 
Earl Warren. Jimmy Powell. alts; Lester 
Young, Buddy Tate, tens; Rudy Ruther- 
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STANLEY DANCE 


Austin, Sil. Riff Raff; The charmer 
MERCURY 71361 
Berry, Chuck. Carol; Hey, Pedro 
CHESS 1700 
Broonzy, Big Bill (vo and g; Ransom Knowling, 
b; on last four titles add: Sax Mallard, Wm. 
Casmir, saxes; Robert Call, p; Lawrence 
“‘Judge’’ Riley, d). Walking The Lonesome 
Road; Moppers Blues; Get back; Hey, hey; 
Willie Mae; Stump Blues; I Know She Will; 
Hollerin’ Blues; Leavin’ Day; You changed; 
Southbound train; Tomorrow 
MERCURY MG 36137 
Brown, Nappy. It don’t hurt no more; My baby 
SAVOY 1551 
Brunies Brothers (Abbie Brunies, tpt; Merritt 
Brunies, valve tb; Jules Galle, c; Eddie James, 
p; Tony Fountain, b; Joe Wentz, d.). Zero; Tin 
Roof. Blues; Till we meet again; Let me call 
you sweetheart; That’s a plenty; It’s a sin to 
tell a lie; Over the waves: Jazz me blues; Angry 
AMERICAN MUSIC ALP-651 
Campbell, Choker. Walking on my thin sole 
shoes; Walk awhile APT 25011 
Clark, Charles. Row your boat; Hidden charms 
ARTISTIC 1500 
Curtis, King. Ific; You made me love you 


ATCO 6124 
Davis, Larry. Texas flood; I tried 

DUKE 3076 
Doggett, Bill. Hold it; Birdie KING 5149 


Dukes of Dixieland (Frank Assunto, tpt; Fred 
Assunto, tb; Jac Assunto, tb and bjo; Jack 
Maheu, c; Stanley Mendelsohn, p; Barney Mal- 
lon, b and tuba; Tommy Rundell, d.). Billboard 
march; Entry of the gladiators; Man on flying 
trapeze; Ta ra ra boom de ay; A vision of 
Salome; In a Persion market; Washington Post 
march; Asleep in the deep; Over the waves; 
Swinging William; Merry widow; Go gallop 

AUDIO FIDELITY 1863 

Fountain, Pete (c and ts; Roy Zimmerman, p; 
Phil Darois, b; Johnny Edwards, d). Cherry; 
Struttin’ with some barbecue; Home; Song of 
the wanderer. (Fountain, c; Al Hirt, tp; Abe 
Lincoln, tb; Eddie Miller, ts; Stan Wrightsman, 


THE 


p; Morty Corb, b; Ray Bauduc, d.): Farewell 
blues; Jazz band ball; March of the bobcats; 
Jazz me blues SOUTHLAND SLP 215 
Freeman, Ernie. Jamboree; Junior jive 
IMPERIAL 5541 
Gonsalves, Paul (ts; Clark Terry, tp; Willie Jones, 
p; Jimmy Woode, b; Sam Woodyard, d.) Festi- 
val; Clark’s blues; Daddyo’s patio; Blues; Im- 
peccable; Paul’s idea; Phat back; Milli Terry; 
Friskey ARGO LP 626 
Guy, Buddy. Sit and cry; Try to quit you, baby 
ARTISTIC 1501 
Hall, Juanita. You’re no good for me; Blind 
date COUNTERPOINT 008 
Hirt, Al (tp; Bob Havens, tb; Harold Cooper, c 
and ts; Ronnie Dupont, p; Paul Edwards, d.) 
Caravan: Tiger rag; And the angels sing; 
Fidgety feet; Tailgate ramble; Hindustan; Float- 
ing down to cottontown; Mississippi Mud; I 
want a big butter and egg man; St. Louis 
blues; New Orleans; The Saints 
AUDIO FIDELITY 1877 
James, Harry (tp; with Willie Smith, as. Big 
band.) Fair and warmer; J. walkin’; One on 
the house; Just lucky; Bangtail; Warm blue 
stream; Here‘s one; Bells; Walkin’ on air 
CAPITOL T1037 
James, Jesse. South’s gonna rise again; Red hot 
rockin’ blues KENT 314 
Johnson, Plas. Blow your blues away; Everyone 
knows CAPITOL 4029 
Jones, Gay (instr.: p, b and d.) Chicago; Swing- 
ing on nothing CELESTIAL 113 
Jones, Jonah (tp and voc; Hank Jones, p; John 
Brown, b; Harold Austin, d.) No moon at all; 
Baby, won’t you p'ease come home; Bill Bailey; 
Blues don’t care; Night train; Jumpin’ with 
Jonah; Just a gigolo; It’s a good day; Dance 
only with me;~-Lots of luck, Chariey; A kiss 
to build a dream on; That’s a-plenty 
CAPITOL T1039 
Krupa, Gene (d; Curtis, ts; Teddy Napo eon, 
p: Mort Herbert, b.) Gang that sang heart of 
my heart; Gone with the wind; Pick yourself 
up; Firep!ace blues; But not for me; Memories 
of you; Three little words; Avalon; I only have 
eyes for you; Indiana 
VERVE V-8276 
Laurie, Annie. Someday someway; Hold on to 
what you’ve got DE LUXE 6173 
Lazy Lester. Sugar-coated love; I’m a lover, not 
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OPEN EVERY EVENING. SESSIONS FROM ALL TOP TRADITIONAL BANDS INCLUDING 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON & HIS BAND 
CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
MR. ACKER BILK’S PARAMOUNT JAZZ BAND 


Sessions 7.30—12 p.m. (Sundays 7.15—10.45 p.m.) 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 
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TERRY LIGHTFOOT’S JAZZMEN 
ALEX WELSH & HIS BAND 
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Club details from H.L.C., 8 Gt. Chapel Street, London, W.I1 (GER 7494) 


a fighter EXCELLO 2143 
Lowe, Sammy. Rock-calypso-mambo-cha; Moon 
glide (instr.) NEWPORT 7003 
Monday, Panl. My mistake; Are you ready to go 
steady DOTTO 444 
Murphy, Rock. Scatchin’, 1 and 2 
VERVE 10137 
Norvo, Red (ftg. Norvo, vibes; Harry Edison, tp; 
Ben Webster, ts; Willie Smith, as; Jimmy 
Rowles, p; Helen Humes, voc.) Britt’s blues; 
The night is blue; Shed no tears; Easy on the 
eye; Just a mood; I sing the blues; Sunrise blues 
VICTOR LPM 1729 
Peek, Paul. Old-mo-William; I’m not your fool 
anymore NRC 008 
Peterson, Oscar (trio). Golden striker; Bye, bye 
blackbird VERVE L0145 
Prysock, Red. Billie’s blue; Willow weep for me 
MERCURY 71358 
Reed, Jimmy. Odds and ends; I’m gonna get my 
baby VEEJAY 298 
Rich, Buddy (d; Flip Phillips, ts; Ronnie Ball, 
p: Peter Ind, b.) Lover, come back to me; 
Topsy; Undecided; Broadway Jumpin’ at the 
woodside VERVE 8285 
Robinson, Fention. Mississippi steamboat; Crazy, 
crazy loving DUKE 3073 
Three Souls, The (instr.) Night theme; Smorgas- 
bord ARGO 53515 
Wiggs, Johnny (ct; Tom Brown, tb; Harry Shields, 
c; Stan Mendelsohn, p; Sherwood Mangiapane, 
b; Emile Ursin, d.) Tiger rag; Ole Miss; The 
Saints; Panama; Jazz me blues; St. Louis 
Blues; Tin Roof; Milneburg Joys; At the jazz 
band ball; Basin Street B'ues 
SOUTHLAND SLP 200 
Wildtones, The (instr.) King Cobra; Mendelssohn 
rock TEE GEE 105 


SPIRITUAL 
Pilgrim Jubi'ee Singers. John, 
Mother; I heard of a city 


behold Thy 


NASHBORO 625 
Sons of Jehovah. The Holy Bible: Keep me and 
teach me NASHBORO 626 
Morgan Babb. I'll follow Jesus; God works 
wonders NASHBORO 627 
Mahalia Jackson. Have you any rivers; For my 
good fortune COLUMBIA 41258 
Madam Sophie Reed. No place in Heaven for the 
sinner man; I gave up this world 
FRIENDLY 1100 


CLUB 


Non-Stop Jazz from two bands. 
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CONVERT 


Dear Sir, 

I was amused to find (J.J. Sept.) 
Stanley Dance being mangled by yet an- 
other reader, Mr. Griffiths. It seems that 
Stanley has a great capacity for incensing 
those readers whose sympathies are with 
the modern part of that music we all 
admire. 

I am now twenty-five, and ten years 
ago I entered the jazz field via the 
Kenton band, like so many at that time. 
I then followed the usual trend from 
Kenton to Shorty Rogers to Manne to 
Mulligan, and so on. 

Then I discovered that there was a 
magazine that devoted its space to jazz, 
J.J., and soon I was one of the incensed. 
I detested Stanley Dance and his acid 
pen. Month after month there was no 
respite, and I finally decided to listen to 
some of the things the man was talking 
about, which, at that time, as now, was 
the sound ef a band that did not swing, 
excite, or conform with anything I liked 
at that period—Duke Ellington. 

I listened carefully and it came to me 
that good jazz, like all good music, had 
soul; it had body, and depth, and mean- 
ing. Since that day the message had 
increased in intensity until now Kenton 
and company bore me to tears: their 
pathetic attempts make me giggle, though 
I must feel grateful to them for opening 
the gateway to better things. 

Yes Mr. Griffiths, Stanley Dance will 
go on attacking the rubbish, for there is 
so much of it. He will continue to praise 
the giants, because the tiddlers get too 
much from people who accept anything 
they offer. If you feel that Hawkins is 
done, I suggest that you listen to the 
Clayton All Stars at Newport, and see 
who carves who. Hawkins is still a giant. 
And listen to Jazz Giants ’56, and note 
the greatness of Eldridge; and then listen 
to Duke. and if you can recall a fuller, 
richer jazz sound, come and tell me 
quickly, for I shall want to know where 
to find it. 

Finally, from one young man, thank 
you Stanley Dance. 

GEORGE ELLIOTT, 
Blackpool. 


YES, YOU! 
Dear Sir, 
All I can say to answer Frank Dutton 
(September letters), assuming he has 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


calmed down enough to read this, is 
“Who, me?”. 

I didn’t tell anyone what he must like 
and dislike, and I didn’t say anything 
about the book, Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya’ 
which is about as readable as the aver- 
age discography, and rather less useful. I 
did say something about the title, Hear 
Me Talkin’ To Ya; if Mr. Dutton thinks 
the two are the same, I recommend close 
attention to Chapter VIII of Through 
The Looking Glass. 

As much as I would welcome exegesis 
of my letter, which, like the best poetry, 
has implications and levels of meaning 
far beyond its modest length, I think Mr. 
Dutton has missed my point. At any rate, 
the point of his reference to Earl Wilson, 
Walter Winchell, King Canute, and Herr 
Goebbels escapes me. 

And as for the “vitriol and boiling oil” 
bit, that Dutton is sick, man sick. 

J. S. SHIPMAN, 
Auburndale, Mass., U.S.A. 


FORWARD MARCH 


Dear Sir, 

After reading the September J.J. I was 
very pleased to see that at last the 
magazine has got hold of a critic in Tony 
Standish who really appreciates the more 
valid forms of jazz. At a time when New 
Orleans music is enjoying unprecedented 
popularity throughout the country it has 
still had to endure the jibes of certain 
pseudo-intellectual critics; it has long 
been without adequate support in the 
literary field. His appreciation of the 
wonderful Ken Colyer Omega Brass 
Band LP was a very fine piece of writing. 

Carry on the good work, Mr. Standish. 

J. R. ELLIS, 
Wrexham, N. Wales. 


GRAPPLING IRONS 


Dear Sir, 

Tony Standish’s “note of defiance”’ (in 
his September review of the Ken Colyer 
Omega LP) against those who scorn the 
music of Colyer, Barber, Laurie and Bilk, 
prompts me to comment, because these 
bands have little appeal for me. 

The point is that although they may 
“stay with it’, Mr. Standish, they can’t 
really play it, and no one who appre- 
ciates the New Orleans Wanderers, the 
Red Hot Peppers, the Hot Five, etc., can 
accept these British bands as substitutes. 
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Why listen to their records when you can 
hear the originals ? 

Of course, anyone who really likes jazz 
wants to hear it “live”, and the British 
fan is well night restricted to homegrown 
talent. 

Where can he find the guts and feeling 
that are the fundamental qualities of 
New Orleans jazz? In the muscular 
clarinet of Sandy Brown. In the trom- 
bones of Keith Christie and Roy Crim- 
mins, the trumpets of Lyttelton and Fair- 
weather, and the always swinging alto of 
Bruce Turner. Certainly he won’t find it 
in the-bands of Barber, Bilk, Laurie and 
Colyer, which bear such a close resembl- 
ence to the “ricky ticky” early white New 
York bands that Mr. Standish complains 
about in his review of “The Decca Book 
of Jazz—and the jazz fans of thirty years 
hence may well wonder how not only the 
less experienced portion of the jazz 
audience, but also such responsible critics 
as Mr. Standish, came to hold these 
bands in such high esteem when there 
were some REALLY good men around. 
Finally, someone is bound to mention the 
respect due to the strong convictions of 
Ken Colyer. Agreed, they deserve some 

but are they really any stronger than 
those of Turner, Brown and Lyttelton. 
and has Ken done any worse out of 
them commercially ? 

RONALD IRONS, 
Blackpool. 


INDEX 


Dear Sir, ; 

I have been a reader of J.J. for 
eighteen months and often when I want 
to refer to an article or a particular re- 
cord review I find it difficult to locate. 

It would be very useful if you could 
publish annually an index to records re- 
viewed, and possibly also to articles. 
Perhaps other readers have ideas along 
the same lines ? 


R. E. GRAY, 
London, N.1. 


(If there are enough interested readers 
we shall be glad to print an index next 
year. Ed.) 


THE FIRST JAZZ 
RECORD SPECIALISTS 
IN THE CITY ! 


JAMES ASMAN’S 

RECORD CENTRE 

NOW HAS TWO 
ADDRESSES 


23a New Row, | (Newly Opened) 
St. Martin’s Lane | 38,Camomile St., 
London, W.C.2 Bishopsgate, 
Covent Garden 1380 London, E.C.3 


Better opportunities for Bargains ! 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 
Continued from page 33 


ford, bar; Clyde Hart, p; Freddie Green, 
g; Rodney Richardson, bs; Jo Jones, d. 
Swing Exercise, which is an altered title 
of Exercise In Swing, was recorded on 
the same date and originally issued as 
John Guarnieri’s All Star Orchestra 
which was a small group consisting of 
Billy Butterfield, tpt; Hank D’Amico, 
clt; Lester Young, ten; Johnny Guarnieri, 
p: Dexter Hall. g; Billy Taylor, bs; Cozy 
Cole, d. Mr. Williams remarks that Swing 
Exercise on Savoy MG90290 is aurally 
different from Exercise In Swing on 
London EZ-C19018 so it seems that a 
different take has been used. I have not 
been able to trace Lester Digs so can 
someone assist with this item and thus 
complete the picture for Mr. Williams? 


155. Mr. Roberts Plays Guitar 


Inadequate personnel details on the 
sleeve of the above titled LP on Colum- 
bia 33C9038 is the complaint of F. J. 
Smitherman of London. All six titles were 
recorded in Los Angeles circa December 
1956 by Bob Enevoldsen, ten; possibly 
Marty Paich, p; Howard Roberts, g; Red 
Mitchell. bs; Alvin Stoller, d; except that 
Enevoldsen does not play on Polka Dots 
and Moonbeams and an unknown wood- 
wind section is added for The Innocents 
and My Shining Hour. 


156. Kenton Charts 


John Allen of Bilston wants to know 
who wrote the arrangements for the Stan 
Kenton LP Sketches on Standards (Capi- 
tol LC6602). I believe that the arranger 
for most. if not all, of the titles was Bill 
Russo but possibly someone can either 
confirm or deny this statement. 


NEWPORT IN RETROSPECT 
Continued from page 32 

minority opinion, but when the records 
come out we'll see). There was Mahalia 
Jackson, singing in the rain; the audience 
wouldn’t let her go, and very few had 
raincoats. And there was Louis Arm- 
strong. When the International Youth 
Band returned from their rehearsal with 
Louis (this was on the last day of the 
Festival) they looked like the wide-eyed 
kids most of them were. One can hardly 
blame them for being a little caustic 
about Marshall Brown and the unfortun- 
ate “modern” arrangements they had 
been made to play. They were not arro- 
gant about Louis. Louis came on one 
hour and twenty minutes later than 
scheduled, and he opened with ‘Sunny 
Side of the Street” backed by the Youth 
Band. For the first time, the band swung, 
and Louis sounded in rare form. He 
stayed on for almost two hours, doing 
some twenty numbers. It was foggy and 
chilly, and a light drizzle began to fall 
after an hour or so. Hardly any people 
left the park. When Louis played “You'll 
Never Walk Alone” it was as quiet as in 
church. When he did “KoKoMo” they 
started dancing in the bleachers. He 
played “Tenderly”, and “Pretty Little 
Missy” and all kinds of things, including 
the standard warhorses, and told the 
jokes the hip people don’t dig. He held 
the audience in the bell of his horn. 
When he finally called a halt. it was after 
two and many people had a_ long 
drive home to face. They were willing to 
stay for more. When Louis played the 
National Anthem my friend James Bald- 
win, the novelist, who had never seen 
Louis in person before. turned to me 
and said: “You know, that’s the first time 
I’ve liked that tune”. That made up for 
a lot of things. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


THE SECOND LINE. Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans 
Jazz Club. Jan/Feb; March/April, 1958. Price 2/3 a copy 


post free. 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 


Bold type 6d. per word. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957 complete-bound, hard board covers. 
gilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Selection of back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 
PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Duke Ellington, Earl Hines, Josh White. 
(on art paper), 10d. each, 2d. postage. Ma Rainey (4 
colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Winin’ Boy Blues. The 
Naked Dance. The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why ? We 

Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. 

3/3 per copy, post free. 
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YOUNG ALTO PLAYER (Doubling Flute) wishes to join or 
form small Jazz Group in Merseyside Area. J. Vine, 20 
Kirkway, Wallasey. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


MORTON’S FABULOUS LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
RECORDINGS. On twelve 12-inch Circle L.P.s. Offers. 
Parfitt, 43 Ridge Ave., Letchworth, Herts. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON. 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 


JAZZ: NEW ORLEANS 1885-1957 by Samuel B. Charters. A 
— history of New Orleans music. Price 25/9 post 
ree. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 
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GUITARISTS! seca PICK FROM THESE! 


The following eight LP’s are all by DJANGO REINHARDT, with various groups, and serve to show what treasures are 
to be found in our special list (12 pages... 1/-):— 


1) I Can't Give You etc./I’se a Muggin’/Oriental Shufflle/Limehouse BI./After Y. Gone/Stardust/ 

Presentation Stomp/Sweet Chorus/Nagasaki/Are You In the Mood?/Georgia/Shine/Swing Guitars/ 

In the Still of the Night 12” 59/6 
2) Mystery Pacific/A Little Love/Runnin’ Wild/Body & Soul/Hot Lips/Solitude/When Day Is Done/ 

Tears/Rose Room/The Sheik /Liebestraum/Exactly Like You/Miss Annabelle Lee/Ain’t Misbehavin’ 12” 59/6 
3) Charleston/Chicago/You’re Drivin’ Me Crazy/Sentimental Mood/I’ve Found a New Baby/Alabamy 

Bound/Lady Be Good/Bouncin’ Around /St. Louis Bl./Tiger Rag/Honeysuckle Rose/ Crazy Rhythm/ 

Out of Nowhere/Sweet Georgia Brown 12” 59/6 
4) Swing Guitars/Big Boy BI./Bill Coleman Bl./Somebody Loves Me/I Can’t Believe etc./Interpret- 

ation and Improvisation of Ist Movement of Bach Concerto/Improvisation /Parfum/Eddie’s BI. / 

Sweet Georgia Brown/Dinah/Daphne/You Took Advantage of Me 12” 59/6 
5) Minor Swing/Viper’s Dream/Fiddle Blues/Swing w. Django/Paramount Stomp/My Serenade/Mabel/ 

Bolero/Organ Grinder’s Swing/Serenade for Wealthy Widow/Taj Mahal/Japanese Sandman/ Hangin’ 

Around Boudon 12” 59/6 
6) Porto Cabello/Blues Clair/Swing Dynamique/Lover Man/Symphonie/Melodie au Crépuscule /Swing 

Guitar/Place de Broukere/Improvisation/St. Louis Blues/Belleville/Viper’s Dream/Black Eyes/ 


Minor Swing 12” 59/6 
7) I Love You For Sentimental Reasons/Django’s Dream/Just One Of Those Things/It Had To Be 
You/I Can’t Give You etc./September Song 10” 39/6 
8) Artillerie Lourde/Micro/Bolero/Cadillac Slim/Nuages/Place de Broukere/Improvisation/Festival 48 / 
Minor Swing/Improvisation on a Minor Theme 10” 39/6 
TAILPIECE—Here’s one by CHARLIE CHRISTIAN: 
9) Up On Teddy’s Hill/Guy’s Got to Go/On With Charlie Christian/Down on T. Hill 10” 39/6 


DISCOGRAPHIES! We can now offer the following at 4/6 (plus 4d postage) each :— 
Armstrong (’23-’28), ditto (’47-’57), Basie (°37-'47), ditto (47-’57), Bechet (’47-’57), Clifford Brown, Brubeck, Donald 
Byrd, Christian, Clayton, M. Davis, Ellington ('47-’57), Garner, Gillespie (47-57), Getz, Wardell Gray, Hampton 
('47-’57), Hawkins (47-57), Herman (’47-’57), Hodges (without D.E.), Holiday, Milt Jackson, J. J. Johnson, Kenton 
(47-’57), Ladnier, George Lewis, G. Mulligan, Navarro, J. McPartland, T. Monk, Noone, Ory, Bud Powell, S. 
Rollins, H. Silver, Spanier, S. Stitt, Tatum, Teagarden (’47-’57), Joe Turner, Parker (Pt. 1), Parker (Pt. 2). 


DECCA JAZZ SUPPLEMENTS. All issues in stock. Set of 15... 10/- post free. Separately . . . Nos. 1-4, 
3d each, 5-7, 6d each, all others 9d each except 8 & 12, which are 1/- each. Postage extra on all except complete sets. 


JAZZ BOOK CLUB. Any six of the following for 36/-, plus postage :— 
Satchmo—My Life In New Orleans (Louis Armstrong), Jazz In Perspective (Iain Lang), His Eye Is On the Sparrow 
(Ethel Waters), Jazz—Its Evolution and Essence (Hodeir), Play That Music (Sinclair Traill), Young Man With a 
Horn (Dorothy Baker), Jazzmen (Ramsey and Smith). 
Or, have any which you require, and we will enrol you as a member for other releases. 


MA RAINEY ON LP! 22 titles, not previously issued on LP, available to special order. Please send S.A.E. for 
details, stating if not a Club Member. 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) | 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


Post Free Inland! Tax Free Overseas! Record and Book Club? Unexcelled Service! 
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VOGUE 


LOGUE IN THE WORLD 


GREATEST 


JAZZ 


WORLD PACIFIC 


‘Together — Sensational ! 


RUSS FREEMAN and CHET BAKER 


with 


SHELLY MANNE and LEROY VINNEGAR 


LAE 12119 


“ CRITICS’ CHOICE ” 
“ Down Beat ” Poll Winner 


PEPPER ADAMS 
LAE 12134 


Side 1. 


BUD SHANK 
with 
BOB BROOKMEYER 
and Strings 
and 


Side 2. THREE VALVE TROMBONES 
Stu Williamson — Bob Enevoldson 
Maynard Ferguson 


ALL ON 
LAE 12143 


THE MIGHTY 


THE LATEST RELEASES! 


CONTEMPORARY 


Great New Show Album 
“LPL ABNER ” 
Played by the Top Team 


ANDRE PREVIN — SHELLY MANNE 


LEROY VINNEGAR 
LAC 12130 


HAMPTON HAWES 
Vol. 3. — The Trio 
LAC 12091 


Number Two From The Swinging 


CURTIS COUNCE 
LAC 12133 


“ LIGHTHOUSE AT LAGUNA” 


featuring 


Hampton Hawes — Shelly Manne — Barney Kessel 


LAC 12125 


GENE NORMAN PRESENTS 
“ A Salute To Louis Armstrong ” 


by Again It’s The 
The Great FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 
TEDDY BUCKNER Vol. 3. 
LAE 12129 LAG 12099 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


LU WATTERS 
Yerba Buena Jazz Band 


Hear Them On 
LAG 12123 


IT’S NOT TOO EARLY TO BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS! 
MAY WE RECOMMEND THESE! 


“MY FAIR LADY” 


by 


SHELLY MANNE 
ANDRE PREVIN 


and 


LEROY VINNEGAR 


LAC 12100 
The World’s Best 


Selling L.P. Still! 


“THE KING AND I” 
by 
THE MASTERSOUNDS 


One Of The Year’s 
Best Albums 


LAE 12132 


by 


“PAL JOEY” 


ANDRE PREVIN 
SHELLY MANNE 


In The Charts Now 


“A SURE THING” 


DAVID ALLEN 
Sings 


and JEROME KERN 
RED MITCHELL 
A Truly Great Artist 
LAC 12126 


VA 160127 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 


113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, SW3. 


Tel: KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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